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PREFACE. 

HIS little work makes no pretension 
to the formal dignity of a treatise. 
Its chief aim is to expose certain 
fallacies which prevail on the subject of child- 
management and education. I have simply tried 
to indicate, in suggestive outline, the principles 
which should guide parents in the care and 
culture of youth. Whether I have done any 
service must be left to the judgment of those 
who adopt the hints thrown out and embody 
them in practice. The "Jottings on Detail," 
which I have placed at the end, are gossiping 
notes, and scarcely skim the subjects of which 
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they treat ; but they may give rise to useful 
trains of thought in other minds, and with that 
hope I offer them. 

J. MORTIMER-GRANVILLE. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT. 




ELF- IMPROVEMENT is impos- 
sible. Every seed contains within it 
certain powers of SQli-development^ 
but when these are called into ope- 
ration, they produce a predetermined result — 
namely, an organism like that whereby the seed 
was itself produced. 

The young animal is ushered into life, endowed 
with energies which, in their exercise, will give 
rise to processes of organization, and establish 
functions similar to those of the parent organism 
from which it sprang. To this rule there is no 
exception, and the human offspring conforms to 
the ordinance of procreation " in the likeness " 
of body and mind. 

B 
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Left to itself the germ or embodiment of vital 
force in the individual must work out its destiny, 
and no power or energy arising within it can re^ 
verse, or even modify, the ancestral decree. 

Meanwhile two laws of development control 
the progress, and determine the results, of 
growth : 

First, the forces within the living organism will 
exert an authority proportional to their relative 
intensities. For example, the general tendency 
to produce a being of the type of man may be 
dominant, and the result will be an individual 
undistinguished by peculiarities of physique, 
mind, and temperament ; or, the tendency to 
produce a representative of a special race or 
nation may prevail, and the consequence will 
be a strongly marked display of national cha- 
racteristics. Or, again, the tendency to produce 
a new member of some particular group may 
sway the development so effectually as to endow 
the organism with traits of character and pecu- 
liarities of form which stamp it from the outset 
with a strong family likeness. 

To the operation of these tendencies in their 
several degrees — sometimes one and sometimes 
another exercising supreme influence — we owe 
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the existence and perpetuation of distinctive 
qualities, powers, and temperaments. 

What we call transmission or heredity is simply 
the eflfect of a law, which makes the forces pent- 
up within a living organism its factors, and the 
controlling agents of its growth. The child 
receives the impress of its parents' peculiar ten- 
dencies, and these were the offspring of previous 
manifestations of force and character propagated 
from individual to individual through a line of 
ancestors. 

The operation of hereditary tendencies is re- 
markable and full of interest. Their effects may not 
be apparent in every successive member of the 
family line. Sometimes the tendency to perpetuate 
peculiarities seems to lapse in a generation. This 
is termed Atavism, for the bias is communi- 
cated, and will reveal its presence in subsequent 
organisms. Thus a child may be like his grand- 
father, or great-grandfather, although his imme- 
diate parents have exhibited no such resemblance. 

Likeness of body may be accompanied by like- 
ness of mind. It is not certain that the two forms 
of similarity will go together in any individual, 
because they are not so constantly associated 
as would be the fact if all the Positivists affirm 
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concerning the physical origin of mental pheno- 
mena were true ; but physical likeness is often 
found withy and, in a sense, as the apparent cause 
ofy mental likeness. 

The degree of resemblance, or, in other words, 
the effect of the tendency to produce an organism 
of a particular family type, is determined by 
laws with which we are very imperfectly ac- 
quainted. 

It is not surprising that the most strongly 
marked peculiarities of body and mind should be 
those commonly transmitted, because the pro- 
duction of striking characteristics is in itself 
evidence of the strength of the tendency by 
which they are produced. 

The point it would be interesting to elucidate 
is the reason or cause of this perpetuation of 
likeness. Is it a higher or a lower achievement, 
in the process of development, to produce an off- 
spring strongly imbued with racial and family 
characteristics, or one more cosmopolitan and 
purely generic in its type } This is a question 
which science is not yet prepared to answer. 

The only contributions towards a possible solu- 
tion of this enigma are stray notes of fact; such as 
that intermarriage within a limited class tends to 
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perpetuate the least noble qualities of body and 
mind, while the more excellent, which are generic 
rather than special characteristics, show a ten- 
dency to lapse. The peculiarities most constantly 
transmitted are those which stand in closest 
relation to the functions of life, and are dependent 
upon conditions of sex, of locality, and occu- 
pation. 

This points to the second law of development, 
which controls and determines the growth of the 
individual — namely : the forces within an or- 
ganism are called into activity, repressed, or 
counteracted by forces outside, which spring from, 
or constitute, the " surroundings." These are the 
force of circumstances, the force of example, the 
force of habit. 

The " survival of the fittest" — that is, the fittest 
for life amid the circumstances in which the in- 
dividual is placed — is the dominant law of de- 
velopment throughout nature, and to its operation 
we owe the varieties, if not the origin, of species. 

When a particular demand is made upon an 
organism by the surrounding conditions of its exis- 
tence, its inherent forces are stimulated to conform 
to the requirement and supply the need. The 
energy of vitality in the organism, be it a plant, an 
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animal of the lower orders, or man, is concen- 
trated in the endeavour to adapt itself to circum- 
stances. If the effort is successful, it survives, 
and its offspring is endowed with the specially 
developed capabilities in an enhanced degree — 
the cumulative result of the parental energy of 
adaptation and its own. 

This progressive development goes on, and in 
time the type is so modified by continuous 
effort that a new species is said to be formed. 

In obedience to the same law, unstimulated 
forces languish, and after a time become dormant 
or extinct. The external elicits, controls, or 
counteracts the internal^ and the result is a mean 
sum of the work done by the forces in operation. 
Mind and matter are both associated in this 
struggle for existence, and the impress, of neces- 
sity, is left on each. In the same way example 
appeals to the imitative faculty, which obtains 
to a greater or less degree in all forms of life ; 
and habit not only facilitates the repetition of 
particular acts but, operating reflexly upon the 
organism, specially adapts it to their performance. . 

The body of the child is endowed with ancestral 
qualities of good and evil import. It is charged 
with pent-up forces, which in their evolution 
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will resemble other manifestations from which 
they sprang. By a long succession of develop- 
ments, under the influence of ceaselessly chang- 
ing surroundings, the generic type has become 
merged in the special family formula ; but such 
as the individual has received he will give out. 

So far from body or mind being a blank page 
on which the world may, by education, write 
what It pleases, or a lump of clay to be fashioned 
by the pressure of circumstances, the physico- 
mental organism is a complex machine consti- 
tuted and wound up to perform a predetermined 
series of actions, which will prove more or less 
suitable to the surroundings of the new indi- 
vidual, as these, or similar circumstances, may 
or may not have played a part in the production 
of the special type of being to which he belongs. 

The child of a savage will be born with pecu- 
liarities of physique, and mental and physical ap- 
paratus and energies, suited to the requirements 
of savage life ; while the child of a race reared 
under the conditions of civilized life will be un- 
provided with the qualities and capacities of the 
savage. 

This is a broad statement, but it comprehends 
the narrower views of heredity. Bearing in mind 
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that the properties of a particular type. of organ- 
ism may remain latent in the individual, and yet 
be transmitted, to become active in his progeny, 
of some succeeding generation, we may say, ge- 
nerally, that every child is likely to reproduce, in 
greater or less degree and subject to the influence 
of forces brought to bear upon him from without, 
the characteristics of his parents — namely, the 
qualities which they received from t/teir parents, 
modified by the discipline of development to 
which they were subjected previous to his birth. 

If the organism fail to work out its destiny, 
the non-fulfilment of this mission will be due to 
weakness, in so far as it is not the effect of ex- 
ternal influences. Self-improvement of the sort 
which requires that self shall rise above its natu- 
ral level and grow better than itself by its own 
internal force, is a myth. It may grow worse 
by degeneracy, but it cannot improve, because 
nothing can be added to the stock of innate ten- 
dencies, except what may be produced by the in- 
terference of forces operating upon the organism 
from without. 

A war of self with self is impossible. A 
house divided against itself could not stand. It 
is only in proportion as the mind applies the 
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principles of natural husbandry and training to 
its own development it can be said to carry on a 
work of self-improvement ; external forces being 
the agents of culture, and the measure of their 
efficacy being their suitability and power. 

What is called "Nature," that undefined 
patron of the bewildered and the inert, to whose 
arbitrament it is the custom to leave everything 
in an extremity, is the nature of the physico- 
mental organism with which we have to deal. 
The power of self-preservation and of amend- 
ment assumed to exist, in some way bound up 
with the life — the vis medicatrix naturce, as it is 
called — is nothing more or better than the power 
and tendency of the self-constructing forces in an 
organism to adhere to the course of development 
on which it has been impelled, and to preserve 
the type of health. 

It follows from what has been said that im- 
provement as applied to the compound organism, 
the physical and mental nature of man, must in- 
clude the essential processes of culture, planting 
or grafting, uprooting or pruning, and growth- 
stimulation and training. Unless this three- 
fold purpose of education — employing that term 
in its comprehensive and only true sense — is ful- 
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filled, genuine improvement is impossible, whether 
consciousness strive to improve self or others 
labour to nurture and train it. This is true 
of both body and mind — subject to the mutual 
relations which exist between these two parts 
of man's nature, if indeed they are separate. 
Every child born into the world is charged with 
potential energies which need to be stimulated ; 
and with some which, in the interests of indi- 
vidual happiness and social expediency, it is 
necessary to eliminate, or at least, repress. 





THE ERADICATION OF DISEASE. 

fllARENTS are too commonly con- 
tent if their offspring pass through 
the diild-state without any serious 
form of illness other than those 
which are known as children's maladies. 

These have come to be regarded as a toll levied 
in the first stage of life, and to be paid submis- 
sively, if not with gratitude, as though the 
tooth-rash, whooping-cough, chicken-pox, and 
the measles were blessings in disguise, for which 
it were a duty to be thankful. 

Meanwhile nothing is done to cut off the entail 
of consumption, gout, hereditary brain, and nerve, 
disease, or a score of other transmitted consti- 
tutional affections. Excepting vaccination, as 
preventive of small-pox, we have no systematic 
plan of treatment for the elimination of those con- 
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genital tendencies and potentialities from which 
spring some of the most formidable diseases. 

Any measure likely to be effectual for the 
eradication of inherited disease must needs in- 
volve a considerable expenditure of time and 
trouble, and as the benefit which might result 
from such a treatment would be purely negative 
in its aspect, it is, perhaps, scarcely surprising 
that none has been devised. 

The omission is, however, one of grievous con- 
sequence to youth. When the young man, or 
the young woman, comes to face the toil and 
risks of life the strength of body and mind is 
found to be impaired, and existence itself handi- 
capped by the burden of entailed constitutional 
weakness and disease. To cut off this entail 
completely it would be necessary that, at least, 
two or more lives should be placed under dis- 
cipline. Parents and children must both avoid 
modes of life and practices calculated to in- 
crease the mischief, and further prejudice the 
estate. 

The sins of the fathers are visited upon their 
children, even to the third or fourth generation. 
Many a youth falls a victim to consumption or 
brain disease because his father or grandfather 
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elected to gratify his coarse animal appetites and 
lead a vicious and dissipated life. 

When the inheritor of organic peculiarities, thus 
acquired and transmitted, himself adds reckless- 
ness to danger, the result can scarcely fail to be 
signal disaster. Nevertheless it is because his 
path in life has been made slippery by those 
who have gone before him, the youth readily 
falls, and because the constitution handed down to 
him is deficient in stability his own indiscretions 
receive a prompt and bitter recompense. " The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and their chil- 
dren's teeth are set on edge." Parents need to be 
told these truths plainly, and the duty of self- 
discipline every man and woman owes to pos- 
terity should be clearly pointed out. 

Let us assume that parents are duly impressed 
with the sense of their responsibility in this matter 
of transmitted disease. What is it yet possible 
for them to do when their children are growing 
up around them i Certainly not all that could be 
earnestly desired, but still much that may spare 
sorrow and suffering to those dear to them, and 
even save life. 

It is no part of my purpose to treat of indivi- 
dual cases or details. I can only sketch the 
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policy to be adopted, and indicate the outline 
of principles of culture. 

The parent's duty as regards the specific 
diseases in his own or his wife's family, or any 
which may be transmitted directly from the 
father or mother to their child, is obvious. The 
little one should be placed under medical treat- 
ment to eradicate the evil entailed. 

It is in its insidious workings in the infant or- 
ganism, during the child-state, the hydra-headed 
monster of hereditary disease must be encountered 
if it is to be thoroughly vanquished. The maladies 
communicated from parent to child through many 
generations gain a firmer hold on the constitution 
as each successive embodiment of the disease 
conforms the type of the organism more closely 
to its requirements. 

What are called " morbid germs " would pro- 
bably be more accurately described as abnormal 
developments or states of the system which 
render the phenomena of disease likely to occur. 
When these states begin in disorder of function, 
the irregularity speedily reacts on the organism, 
and in obedience to the law of natural develop- 
ment produces a change of structure corre- 
spondent to the disease. In the course of two or 
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three generations a morbid peculiarity of the 
physical system — whatever it may be — which 
at first was an effect, begins to operate as a 
cause, and thus the disease, by which the change 
was wrought in the system, is rendered here- 
ditaryy being reproduced by the special morbid 
type of development to which it gave rise. This 
is how it comes to pass that certain families are 
distinguished by what is known as a " consump- 
tive physique," while others are " asthmatical," 
" gouty," and the like. 

Special diseases, of course, call for specific 
treatment. It is not sufficient, nor is it wise, to 
wait until the children of gouty, rheumatic, asth- 
matical, bronchitic parents, and those labouring 
under other known diseases, exhibit the formu- 
lated symptoms of a constitutional taint. Before 
that point is reached the young organism will 
have suffered serious injury by the occult 
workings of the malady. Preventive Medicine 
should recognize the evil, and grapple with it 
while it is still burrowing in the dark. Specific 
tendencies and specific weaknesses demand 
equally prompt measures, and if these are skil- 
fully employed, it will seldom happen that the 
interposition is without result. 
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The precept for parents is to make thoroughly 
confidential advisers of their family doctors, and 
strive to enlist the full knowledge and wisdom 
possessed by these trusty counsellors, in an 
earnest endeavour to eradicate inherited disease. 

Meanwhile men of science would do wisely to 
bestow increased thought and labour on a pro- 
vince of the remedial art which is almost unex- 
plored, but wherein unexpected success is likely 
to reward enterprise. The effort would be amply 
requited if only a small measure of relief could 
be found for the vast class of children who now 
enter life burdened and crippled with consti- 
tutional maladies, more terrible and humiliating 
than the brand of Cain, and of which they are 
the innocent victims, solely because the inheri- 
tance is entailed. 

The general principles which must guide the 
effort made in this direction would seem to be 
briefly these : — 

9 

I. Specific diseases known to exist in a family 
should be treated in every member without 
waiting for indications. The maxim " let sleeping 
dogs lie," is often of value in dealing with adults, 
but it is inapplicable to the case of children, be- 
cause in the child-state, and while the organism 
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is still in process of development, the construc- 
tive forces can be enlisted in the work of cure. 

2. The growing organism should be thought- 
fully trained, and conformed to the standard of 
health with special attention to those known, 
or suspected, variations from the normal, which 
would render it a suitable habitat or agent 
of disease. In the attempt to carry out this 
indication, intelligent use must be made of the 
natural law of development, by healthy and 
orderly exercise — a law applicable to every 
organ and tissue of which the body is composed. 

Development may thus be made hygienic, and 
growth so controlled and directed by training as 
to antagonize, and finally conquer, congenital 
tendencies to disease, but this result can never 
be gained by care without culture ; because, 
as I have tried to show in the first chapter, the 
child-organism has no power or force within it 
capable of raising it to a higher level than its 
own — which is generally a little lower than that 
of the parent organism from which it sprang. 

3. The measures taken to accomplish the 
result desired must be specially adapted to the 
character and needs of the individual state, and 
should include the use of remedial agents which 

C 
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operate directly on the body, or indirectly upon 
the organism through the consciousness. There 
can be no greater or more short-sighted mistake 
than to suppose that medicine is wholly an affair of 
drugs, or even of drainage and ventilation ; good 
food and pure air are essentials of health, but so 
are good mental influences and pure associations 
for the mind. The brain and nervous system are 
especially approachable through the medium of 
the senses, and if these centres of vitality are to 
be restored to a normal standard when depraved, 
if the constructive and controlling forces of the 
organism are to be brought under remedial 
influences at head-quarters, mental remedies 
must be made to play a prominent part in the 
treatment ; and this will require not only a skilful 
management of the surroundings, but that the 
whole system and course of education shall be 
made a ministry of health and cure. This is, 
perhaps, the most important of the general prin- 
ciples of treatment it is possible to lay down. 

I am not writing a treatise on the manage- 
ment of infancy, and must, therefore, leave this 
branch of the subject at the point to which we 
have brought it. It was needful to glance at the 
broader topics to which I have adverted, but the 
theme is Youth, 




THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE. 

HAN seems to pause on the threshold 
cf his mature life, to put forth fresh 
powers and evolve new functions, 
indispensable to the fulfilment of 
his destiny. It is at this epoch in the history of 
personal existence, that the strength and unity of 
his development as a physico-mental being are 
first severely tested. If the life of development, 
which has preceded the period of special evolu- 
tion, with its awakening of consciousness, has been 
natural and healthy, if the vigour of growth has 
been fairly well distributed, and the several parts 
of the organism have been developed in harmony 
— no constituent tissue of the body, or component 
faculty of the mind, having been allowed to lag 
in the progress, or to outrun its fellows, so as to 
make the oi^anic result abnormal — the health of 
maturity, in its full sense, will be established. In 
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proportion as these conditions — namely, har- 
mony and strength, are unsatisfied, the process 
of evolution will be difficult, and adolescence 
commenced under embarrassing circumstances. 

The history of this epoch of life is full of 
practical significance. It commences with a 
more or less notable period of stagnation. 
The rapidly developing organism appears, in a 
strongly marked case, to have been suddenly 
arrested in its progress. The child loses heart 
in its work or play, and energy, of body and 
mind, is replaced by listlessness and apathy. 
The physical growth may proceed, but the mus- 
cular strength fails ; the back is bent and the 
shoulders are rounded. The figure becomes awk- 
ward, the movements are graceless, the habits in- 
dolent. The eyes are dull, with drooping lids, 
producing a stupid or languishing expression of 
countenance ; the mouth betokens a feeling of 
nausea, or is twisted or compressed irrftably. 
The appetite is capricious, now dainty then 
ravenous, with strange and often unnatural likes 
and dislikes. Vague aches and pains are fre- 
quent subjects of complaint; and the temper is 
sullen and moody, with outbursts of almost hys- 
terical excitement. 
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This IS a broadly marked outline of the state, 
which will be more or less pronounced as the 
individual organism is, in a higher or lower de- 
gree, responsive to sympathetic impressions, and 
the temperament indicates a closely knit or un- 
stable constitution. There will also be diffe- 
rences of force and character in the finished pic- 
ture, due to the mode of life and sex of the in- 
dividual. Of these special matters I shall have 
more to say presently ; for the moment, however, 
the sketch may be taken as fairly accurate. 

How long this " dead point " in the onward roll 
of life may persist will depend on personal pecu- 
liarities ; on the quality and extent of the growth 
which has taken place during childhood ; on the 
surroundings, food, clothing, habit, climate, social 
position ; and very largely, on the amount of 
brain and nerve power possessed by the indivi- 
dual. In short, the event will be determined 
by the past and present conditions, internal 
and external, acting in combination : the result 
being the net or mean effect of all the factors 
concerned. Whatever the length of the period 
may be it is essentially one of discovery, and 
often of surprise. ♦ 

Childhood has its special influence? on the 
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growing body and strengthening and opening 
mind, and adult life is nearly always artificial ; 
but at the moment of putting away childish things 
— or, as it were, allowing them to drop from the 
grasp — the true inner life is, for the instant, ap- 
parent. It is generally at this juncture diseases 
and defects of the organism are first brought to 
light, and those morbid irregularities of function 
— they are not diseases — known as hysteria and 
epilepsy, with the allied disorder, St.Vitus' dance, 
in one of its severe or lighter forms, make their 
appearance. These are not new evils, but at the 
moment of interrupted progress during the tem- 
porary suspension of inipetus, they declare them- 
selves. 

. At this point also the mental and moral cha- 
racter may be easily and accurately studied. The 
indications will perhaps be few, and chiefly nega- 
tive, but they are sure to be significant. The 
propensities proper to childhood, if not unnatu- 
rally developed by bad or defective training, will 
have been abandoned, and the more permanent 
underlying passions and inclinations begin to ex- 
press themselves. It is only for an instant these 
are seen in their True character, because tjie 
awakening of consciousness quickly places them 
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under restraint ; but in the dead point they may 
be recognized by the watchful parent. 

After the pause comes an outburst of fresh^ 
energy, the first expression of the life which has 
been, as it were, quickened again in an organism 
energized by powers and impulses hitherto 
dormant. We all know what dangers beset the 
undisciplined youth when he commences life, in- 
toxicated with the new consciousness of manhood, 
impelled by impulses of whose nature he is as yet 
ignorant, and possessed with an exaggerated 
notion of his own powers, for example notably 
over-estimating his power of self-control. The 
risk run by a man who for the first time 
handles the reins of a spirited and unbroken 
team suggests a faint and inadequate notion of 
the danger dared by the youth who rushes im- 
petuously into the world with untrained powers, 
and an unproved armour of defence against its 
countless aggressive lures and blandishments. 

The awakening of consciousness* bears an un- 
certain relation to the evolutionary processes 
which take place at this period. Sometimes it 
seems to be the cause, and at others the con- 
sequence, of the passage from childhood to youth. 
The natural order of events is that in which it 
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follows the physical change. It is a regrettable 
circumstance when a precocious self-conscious- 
ness, aroused by unwise management or unsuit- 
able associations, stimulates development pre- 
maturely. That is a matter about which those 
who have the charge of children should be 
especially careful. The physical, mental, and 
moral effects of mismanagement at this crisis 
are apt to be very serious. 

The error of overlooking the awakening when 
it does occur is scarcely less grave, because the 
mind is in that case left to form its own no- 
tions of life and its duties ; and the misconcep- 
tions into which it is almost sure to fall are not 
easily corrected. It is well when the awakening 
is gradual and naturally induced, the faculty of 
self-control being tutored by wholesome example 
and timely counsel in the intercourse of that 
confidence which ought always to exist between 
children and their responsible and natural guar- 
dians. If the induction to life takes place thus 
happily, the several functions of body and mind 
are established on the principles of physical and 
mental health, and many an error and pitfall of 
youth is avoided. 

Self-consciousness is the recognition of self 
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by its attributes. Its weakness lies in the fact 
that it is necessarily imperfect until experience 
has deepened the impression to the depth and 
dignity of self-knowledge. The dawn of con- 
sciousness is like the breaking of day. The sun- 
light first gilds the tops of the mountains. The 
valleys and even the lower levels of life are not 
perceived until later on, when the morning mists 
have cleared away. 

Distant objects appear near, and within easy 
reach. The perspective of colour and light and 
shade is apt to be false, the size and even the 
forms of things are distorted. The rugged and 
precipitous path seems an easy ascent, and 
the deep gulf between one point of vantage, 
and another that looks to lie only just be- 
yond, IS unrecognized. It is this fallacy of ap- 
pearances which misleads the youth who either 
has no guide for his footsteps on the threshold of 
life, or is unwilling to give a trusty friend that con- 
fidence without which the best counsel will be 
of little avail. 





BOY-MANHOOD. 

IN THE EARLY STAGE. 

fjHE experience of a youth emerging 
from the boy-state into that of man- 
hood is full of the deepest interest ; 
not only because it is the experience 
of nearly half the human race, but on account 
of the revelations, it makes as to the springs of 
enei^y, motive, and character. 

In our modem civilized life the outward indi- 
cations o/ the development having commenced 
are not either tonstant or trustworthy. In the 
case of girls, the recognition of youth is easier 
than it is in that of boys ; indeed it would scarcely 
be too much to say that as regards the latter the 
transition is commonly unnoticed, to the detri- 
ment of health and happiness. 

Boys are usually less communicative with their 
associates — even those of their own age and of 
like feeling and pursuits — than girls are ; while 
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towards young men a little older than themselves 
they generally exhibit marked reserve and a 
want of sympathy which render personal con- 
fidences, particularly in regard to their inner 
thoughts, impulses, desires, and aspirations, im- 
possible. A boy feels humiliated by the close 
friendship of a man older than himself. He has 
a sense of being protected by it ; and nothing 
is more uncongenial to the spirit and tempera- 
ment of early manhood than any feeling of de- 
pendence or patronage. At school boys naturally 
ally themselves against their masters, and any 
young fellow who does not willingly assume this 
bearing towards his superiors is regarded with 
distrust. In the rare instance, when strong per- 
sonal friendship breaks down the barrier which 
the mind of a boy erects around himself, and he 
seems to court the intimacy of hts elders, there 
is a part of his nature held in reserve. At home 
in the family the like feeling prevails, though 
its manifestation may be modified by circum- 
stances. Boys of one age concert together, but 
more for the purposes of mischief than mutual 
intercourse, and difference of age constitutes an 
obstacle to communion of thought and personal 
confidence, which is seldom overcomet 
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Any longing there may chance to be in the 
heart of a boy for the sympathy of one older 
than himself, is generally directed towards his 
mother, or occasionally an elder sister. There 
is not the same humiliation in accepting the 
counsel and guardianship of a member of the 
other sex. A mother is more cheerfully obeyed 
than a father, towards whom there is generally 
an undercurrent of feeling which mingles the 
respect of fear with a secret longing for the day 
when the full rights and privileges of manhood 
being attained, the state of subjection will be 
ended. 

Many a young man who in early life cherished 
no warm regard for his male parent, has in later 
years conceived the highest reverence, and re- 
posed the greatest trust in a character which, 
so long as it was regarded as that of a superior 
armed with the rod of discipline, inspired neither 
reverence nor love. It is important that this 
natural bias of the boy-mind should be recog- 
nized by those who have responsible charge of 
the young, and who, being ignorant of the true 
springs of their motives and bearing, are apt to 
draw the most erroneous conclusions from the 
conduct of a class they fail to comprehend. 
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It would be strange that men who have them- 
selves only recently — for the most part — passed 
from the boy-state to maturity, should so com- 
pletely forget their own feelings as to expect the 
personal confidence of their juniors, if it were not 
one of the characteristic qualities of young-man- 
hood to be unappreciative of difficulties and san- 
guine of success, especially in directions where 
those who have gone before failed. 

Probably nearly all the enterprising young men 
who set out hopefully on their career as tutors 
and trainers of youth, whether in private families 
or schools, believe themselves to be possessed of 
some peculiar talisman by which the boy-nature 
may be tamed and made to unbosom itself. As 
well try to establish confidential relations with 
the man you are outrunning in the race for a 
coveted prize. 

The natural aim of the boy is to become a 
man, and all the homage he can render to those 
who inspire him with emulation is respect, not 
confidence. He emulates so strongly that he is 
unable to trust ! It is therefore a common ex- 
perience that boys do not make confidants of 
members of their own sex who would be able 
to help them with counsel or influence ; and 
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when the dawn of manhood overtakes them they 
stumble in the dim h'ght for want of a hand to 
grasp, and a friend in whom to confide. 

It is impossible to fix the period at which boy- 
manhood begins ; and as the physical indications 
often fail, it is in the highest degree politic to anti- 
cipate rather than delay the change of treatment 
which befits the transition. Boys suffer irreme- 
diable injury to mind and morals by being left 
too long in the nursery, under a female protec- 
torate. Most of the regrettable habits and pro- 
pensities of youth date from the earliest years 
of child-life, and it is then they ought to be 
checked. 

The mismanagement of male infants by their 
nurses, and even their natural friends and guar- 
dians of the female sex, is one of the greatest of 
personal and social evils. This may seem to 
be an exaggerated statement, but it is made 
under a sense of responsibility, and on evidence 
which it is impossible to confute, or even call in 
question. It will be difficult to convince those 
who have formed the habit of expressing affec- 
tion by fondling the little objects of their regard 
that they are doing them an irreparable mis- 
chief by this kindness ; but in the interests of 
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health and future happiness the fact must be 
stated. 

No boy-baby ought to be too warmly caressed, 
or even in play treated indecorously. Nor should 
he be tended in company with female children 
of his own, or more advanced, years. The prac- 
tice of allowing boys above the age of three years 
to sleep with their nurses, mothers, or sisters, 
is a mistake. Youths who have been kept too 
long in the nursery and treated, perhaps on 
the score of a delicate constitution, more like 
girls than boys, compose the worst sets of 
wrong-doers in the large schools of England, 
America, and the Continent ; and the grown- 
up men of this class form the multitude of 
haggard and "nervous" creatures encountered 
at every turn of life in every grade of society, in 
every profession — particularly the most active of 
brain and the least active of body — and among 
the most ardent and sincere professors of every 
creed. It is needful to speak plainly on this 
painful subject, and I cannot shrink from the 
discharge of a pressing duty. 

It must not for a moment be supposed that 
we should set a low value on that natural and, 
in the highest sense, salutary influence which a 
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mother is impelled by love to exercise over her 
offspring. The purest, the most enduring, and 
the useful impressions a man carries with him 
through life, and which exert the strongest in- 
fluence for good over his actions, are those he has 
been permitted to receive from an affectionate 
mother; but this fact does not compensate for the 
evil consequences of early mismanagement ; and 
mothers who would leave their sons an unsullied 
memory of love and care should see that they 
do not allow the warmth of their endearments to 
transgress the limits set by prudence ; while every 
judicious parent must perceive the prudence of 
prohibiting or restraining the caresses of servants. 
The period of evolution in boys may be as- 
sumed to begin early, and to occur rapidly, but 
it involves a long series of changes which often 
extend over many years. Some boys become 
thoroughly manly at an age when others are as 
yet scarcely more than infants. This suggests 
the utmost caution in classing the pupils in a 
school, or the members of a large family at home, 
by age alone. Other circumstances, and notably 
the indications of individual character, should 
have weight in the choice of associates for 
youth, rather than years. 
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One great difficulty the trainer of youth en- 
counters arises from the fact that development is 
apt to be irregular in the several parts of a boy*s 
nature. His feelings are likely to outrun his 
principles, his mind-powers to exceed the strength 
of his body, his self-consciousness to be fully 
awakened before the house is set in order and 
ready for the reception of its new tenant, who is 
almost sure to begin by over-playing the r61e of 
master. 

Foremost among the powers which dawn on 
the consciousness at the moment of their, and 
its, awakening, with the effect of producing new 
traits of character, is that of indulgence in the 
pleasures of solitude. Up to the period of this 
change no simple-minded boy, be he ** young " 
or " old " for his age, backward or forward, sweet- 
tempered or morose, really likes to be alone. 
Very young children will make companions of 
their toys ; later on boys have their tools and their 
pets: but even these things may be made the 
excuse for seeking solitude with a sinister object 
when boy-manhood has commenced. 

The credit many children and young folk ob- 
tain for " studious habits" and a ** love of reading" 
has, it is to be feared, no better ground than a 

D 
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propensity for communing with self in secret and 
a practice of dramatic musing that grows naturally 
out of the habit of "making-believe," which con- 
stitutes the main source of amusement in earlier 
years. 

A longing for loneliness — the solitary life of 
self-consciousness in which social and personal 
intercourse of the closest kind can be idealized 
at will — is one of the most significant tokens of 
the transition to man's estate having commenced ; 
and when this indication is observed, it ought to 
be at once met by measures supplying the mind 
with subjects of interest sufficiently attractive 
to take it out of itself before the habit of evil 
imagining is formed, or confirmed. 

Another characteristic discovered on the thres- 
hold of boy-manhood is a greater liking on the 
part of the youth for female society than for the 
companionship of playmates of his own sex. Not 
unfrequently this evolution of passion, for such 
it is, is so strong as to produce what is called 
girlishness in manner and predilections. 

A child who has previously exhibited, in his 
little way, the boisterous qualities of boyhood, 
with a becoming amount of intolerance for 
feminine restraints and occupations, suddenly 
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evinces what is regarded as "great tenderness" of 
disposition, puts on winningways; desires nothing 
better than to sit doubled up in a comfortable 
corner of the nursery, or girls' book-room ; and 
manifests an inclination to adopt their manners 
and engage in their pursuits. 

At the same time he, probably, shows tokens 
of physical lassitude, gives up running, leaping, 
and climbing, affects to be weary of vigorous ex- 
ercises, shrinks from excitement, dislikes the noise 
and turmoil of boyish games ; greatly preferring 
a romp with his sisters and their playmates. To 
his other peculiarities he generally adds a grow- 
ing love of ease and lying in bed, with the strong- 
est reluctance to rise in the morning or engage 
earnestly and persistently in any serious work. 

These characteristics, which are not uncom- 
monly found among the earliest tokens of boy- 
manhood, and point significantly to the existence 
of a morbid tendency, are too seldom recognized 
by those who have the care of youth, or if they 
chance to be noticed are encouraged rather than 
corrected by the treatment adopted. The low- 
ered tone of physique is attributed to incipient 
disease; the boy is taken to a medical man, 
who hearing the story, and noticing the short 
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hacking cough which commonly accompanies this 
state — as a purely nervous and almost hysterical 
phenomenon — prescribes a tonic or, mayhap, a 
course of cod-liver oil, strengthening diet, a care- 
ful encasement of the chest and limbs in flannel, 
moderate exercise in suitable weather, the avoid- 
ance of cold — and particularly damp — air, and 
a generally luxurious or pampered life. 

If the practitioner first consulted does not 
recommend this regimen the parents are dis- 
satisfied, and other advice is sought, until a 
prescription closely resembling that sketched has 
been obtained. Then, comforted by the assu- 
rance that there is nothing seriously wrong with 
the lungs— only a little weakness which with 
great care may be surmounted as the child grows 
older — ^the loving but misguided parent takes her 
hopeful offspring back to the fireside, and in- 
augurates a period of mental and physical de- 
generacy, from which the victim of the mistake 
rarely recovers. 

He outlives the "chest weakness," and the 
doctor may get the credit of a cure, but 
habits of self-indulgence are formed, which are 
scarcely ever abandoned ; or if they are, it is 
only late in life, when the time for enterprise and 
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industry has been wasted. Not unfrequently the 
course taken is different : it is scarcely possible 
to say worse. The weakness which, at the out- 
set, was purely nervous becomes real, for there 
is now a cause of physical exhaustion, and the 
'disease it was desired to avert is induced by 
the measures employed to prevent it. Far 
better would it have been if the victim of so 
much anxious care had been turned out to 
paddle in the brooks, or work in the garden or 
on a farm, instead of being set to nurse his 
subjective experiences until they became first 
his pleasure, and then his doom. 

The blame for this sort of mismanagement 
cannot fairly be cast on medical men. The fault 
lies with parents who will not take the advice 
of their family practitioner, the only man who is 
so placed as to be able to form an accurate judg- 
ment of the case and its requirements ; but must 
run away to a physician — ^a London physician — 
who cannot possibly, in the twenty minutes at 
his disposal, with all his experience, obtain a 
better insight into the constitutional needs of 
his young patient than the experienced man who 
has carefully and continuously observed the case 
in the light of a family history at home. 
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This has not been a digression, but I will now 
venture to make one sufficiently wide to point 
out that the health of families, and particularly of 
growing children, cannot be adequately studied 
until it is understood that no medical skill is so 
effective for ordinary purposes as that of the 
" general practitioner." When the opinion of a 
physician or surgeon is desired, it should be taken 
in consultation with the family adviser. The 
consultee exists for the profession^ not for the 
public. The special function he has undertaken 
is to investigate disease from its more recondite 
stand-points, and his powers of diagnosis and 
suggestions for treatment are no more directly 
available for lay use than the technical judgment 
of counsel on abstruse points of law. 

Patients and their friends who think they are 
acting prudently by going to a consulting prac- 
titioner — away from the medical man, who has 
the great advantage of acquaintance with the 
family, as well as with the personal constitution 
— labour under a misconception from which 
grave evils may arise : one of which is likely to 
be the confounding of disturbances incidental to 
development with disease. 
. It should be needless to observe that these 
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remarks are not intended to apply to the case of 
special maladies in which the practical skill of a 
physician or surgeon who has pursued a selected 
line of study is required, and to be of service must 
be secured at the outset. Prominent among the 
exceptional cases are those in which a particular 
organ, such as the eye or the ear, may be 
affected with acute or insidious disease. Nor is 
there a word to say against practitioners them- 
selves seeking any advice they please. 

The point on which, in the interests of health 
and the eradication of disease, I desire to insist 
is this — the general practitioner in attendance 
should be the judge when "further advice" is 
necessary, or if he be unwilling to take the initia- 
tive in calling in another opinion, it ought to 
be regarded as indispensable that he should 
assist in the consultation, before a judgment — 
for the purposes of treatment — is formed. 

Another indication of the awakening to man- 
hood that must not be overlooked, is the appear- 
ance of a family likeness. It not uncommonly 
happens that children bear no resemblance of 
feature or expression to their parents or grand- 
parents, until an uncertain period, which may be 
early or late, when they are said to be " growing 
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like father" or mother. Boys often, at first, 
turn after their female parent, while girls more 
closely follow the father. Any suddenly ap- 
pearing resemblance of this nature is in itself a 
sign. When it is perceived, boy-manhood has, 
almost always, commenced. Often the develop- 
ment occurs long before the appearance of the 
likeness, but the latter surely indicates that it 
has begun. The resemblance is not likely to be 
wholly facial : figure, gait, and manners, even 
the reproduction of tricks of expression or move- 
ment, may be recognized. 

The wise parent or guardian, when he recog- 
nizes a tendency in a youth to grow like any 
particular member of the family, will cast about 
for measures to protect the sapling from such 
distortions of development, physical or mental, 
as may have befallen the parent-stock. Moreover, 
by the experience of the parent, the child may 
be saved from wrong-doing or going astray.^ 

Those who have the charge of youth are not 
sufficiently concerned to recollect how, and why, 
they pursued particular courses of conduct, and 



* See chapter on " Failings,'' in " Common Mind 
Troubles** 
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formed certain habits — perhaps highly injurious 
— under the influence of a disposition and ten- 
dencies like those exhibited by the boys in their 
care. 

The food, habits, clothing, and regimen of 
young children should be as simple and natural 
as possible. That of boys ought to be essentially 
boyish. It will have been gathered from observa- 
tions made in other quarters that I am strongly 
opposed to the practice of encasing children in 
" warm wraps." The notion of swathing in flannel 
with a view to keeping the body and extremities 
warm I hold to be a serious cause of susceptibility 
to cold. It is far better that children should be 
inured betimes to such changes of temperature 
as the climate in which they are born entails. 

I would let children of both sexes run bare- 
footed, in their play, with arms and l^s freely 
exposed to the air, as was the practice in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and many parts of England and 
Wales in the last generation, and is still the cus- 
tom in certain districts of the Continent, not 
only for the poor but the well-to-do. I think 
it is a physiological mistake to trust to the con- 
servation of heat, instead of to its constant gene- 
ration in sufficient quantities by exercise and 
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food.* In any case the dress should be very easy 
and light, the shoes broad and soft so as to bend 
with the foot, which must be allowed to spread, 
and fine thin socks, easily shifted, should be pre- 
ferred to stockings, as the lesser of two evils. The 
inner clothing of the lower limbs ought never to 
cling so closely to the hips and upper part of the 
thighs as to keep that region of the body over- 
heated, or subject it to confinement or irritation 
of any kind. This is a matter of very high im- 
portance to the youth, and, for obvious reasons, 
it is one on which parents should bestow especial 
care. Trouser-pockets are objectionable at all 
ages; in the dress of young children, I regard 
them as wholly inadmissible. 

Frequent and thorough washings with soap, first 
in warm and then in cold water, are essential to 
the health of a child, but care ought to be taken 
that they are conducted in private, and by a re- 
sponsible and wise nurse. If this precaution be 
neglected, it is easy to see how great harm may be 
done. Bathing and the use of the douche should 
be encouraged, but not roughly enforced. 

' Those who care to pursue this topic further will find 
it discussed in the chapter on " Heat," in " The Secret of a 
Clear Head:* 
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I have said that boys over three years of age 
should sleep alone ; their covering by night ought 
to be light but warm, and never tightly " tucked 
in." The habit of sleeping with the head under the 
clothes should be discouraged — as " unmanly" — 
and it is most desirable that when a boy is put to bed 
he should be left instantly, with the injunction to 
go to sleep; nor ought this to be an idle command. 

A subject of thought should be left on the mind 
by some pleasing incident of the past day. It 
is better that a child should fall asleep, musing 
on something done or seen, than anticipating 
some work or pleasure for the ensuing day. 
The sleep that comes after pleasant reflections is 
sound, that which occurs while the mind is busy 
scheming for the future is apt to be incomplete and 
unnatural.^ Lessons do not leave the brain easy, 
but burdened. No child should, therefore, go 
straight from work to rest. 

The food at this period of life ought to be espe- 
cially simple and nutritious — bread, milk, eggs, 
green vegetables, and meat and potatoes, in mode- 
rate quantities, may form the staple of diet ; but 
frequent change is desirable. Alcoholic beverages 

* See the chapter on " Going to Sleep," in ^^ Sleep and 
Sleeplessness P 
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are generally unnecessary for children, and should 
not be given except for remedial purposes. 

Plenty of exercise in the open air is essential 
to health, and it is a mistake to bestow too much 
thought on the weather. It is unreasonable to 
expect that children who are pampered in early 
life can be strong and healthy in after years. Is 
it likely that boys, who have been wrapped-up and 
delicately nurtured in childhood, will be able to 
endure the exposure, fatigue, and privations of a 
campaign ? I have no great faith in systematic 
gymnastics ; but running, climbing, and the sports 
of the field, are natural outlets for energy, and 
conducive to the health and temper of boys. 

The time should be fairly parcelled out with a 
moderate amount of work, only once a day. Much 
study is a weariness of the flesh, and it is well 
to get rid of it by a single effort, so that the mind 
may be quite free of lessons for at least six or 
eight hours out of the waking fifteen. Nine hours' 
rest is not too much for a growing boy if he sleeps 
all the time ; but he should rise instantly when 
he wakes, and this ought to be at a regular hour. 

Method is the secret spring of an orderly life, 
and it is well to begin as we wish to go on in these 
matters of rhythm and daily routine. 
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IN LATER YEARS. 

N his further development the boy- 
man is a more abstruse subject of 
study and treatment. Up to the 
point now reached, which, as we have 
seen, is one of growth rather than of age — a cir- 
cumstance that should be kept in memory — it 
has been possible to speak of the care and cul- 
ture of youth as a process akin to husbandry, 
the peculiarities of the case being recognized and 
the special indications satisfied by suitable ma- 
nagement, without making the boy himself a 
party to the scheme pursued. It now becomes 
necessary to consider the young intelligence as a 
being endowed with a will of its own ; which it 
is only possible to influence through circum- 
stances, with counsels and by example appealing 
to the personal instincts, affections, or judgment. 
The youth can no longer be " provided for " and 
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*' managed " as one of the lower animals might 
be trained. Parents and guardians readily fall 
into errors of policy, and court disappointment, 
when this is forgotten. 

The position of a youth growing rapidly to 
man's estate is one which should command the 
utmost sympathy. We have already spoken of 
his inherited burdens. These press heavily 
upon him. Even if, as he feels discordant forces 
at work in his nature, a strong desire to mould his 
character after the pattern of some ideal concep- 
tion should be stirred within him, he is not so 
completely his own master as to be able to carry 
out his purpose without an effort, the strength 
and cost of which he alone can adequately esti- 
mate. It is cruel to accord neither sympathy 
nor praise to the many who struggle gallantly, 
ere they fall before what some persons call femp- 
tation, but which is in fact impulse. It is only just 
to assume that a leaning towards virtue is pre- 
sent in every mind ; and though probably few 
youths pass through the novitiate of life without 
sorrow of heart, it should be a matter of sincere 
consolation that the majority survive the ordeal 
and are afterwards the stronger for the discipline. 

In dealing with youths from twelve years 
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upwards, it is indispensable to assume they 
have obtained so much knowledge of the world 
that nothing short of honest truth-telling will 
secure their confidence. It is idle to speak in 
riddles about the wickedness of the surroundings 
and the waywardness of the young and the in- 
experienced. Probably the less of preaching the 
better, not because " boys will be boys " in going 
astray, but obstinacy is a prominent element in 
the character of youth; and if any demonstration 
be made by a parent or tutor in favour of a parti- 
cular line of conduct, the boy is almost sure to sup- 
pose that the advice tendered is in accord with the 
feelings of age rather than of youth, and a strong 
pulling in the opposite direction will then be pro- 
voked. The young never give the old credit for re- 
membering their own early aspirations, or for a de- 
sire to make the opening years of life as happy as 
may be for those who follow them. Boys have ex- 
aggerated notions of what their fathers did before 
them — often created by the vainglorious fashion 
in which too many well-meaning but ill-advised 
men of mature years regale their young acquain- 
tances with highly-seasoned narratives of their 
early exploits. It is only natural that with 
the passion for adventure strong within them, 
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young folk thus treated should be more powerfully 
influenced by the example set before them than 
by the precept doled out for their guidance. The 
same feeling is largely stimulated by the fiction 
of the day. Not that it is more vicious than 
that of other periods ; but when presented to the 
imagination in contrast with the superficial pre- 
tence of morality which the restraints now im- 
posed on society have established, it is powerfully 
exciting. The stage is another continuous pro- 
vocative to a wild and vicious life. I say this with- 
out the slightest puritanical feeling on the subject. 
On the contrary, I hold that theatrical entertain- 
ments, if pure in themselves and properly con- 
ducted, would be likely to afford much pleasure 
and relief to the mind ; but how often is this the 
experience } 

For the most part plays are immoral in their 
suggestion and the performers intensify the 
evil. I am not speaking of ballets, burlesques, 
and the coarser forms of public amusement. I 
doubt whether the effect of these is at all com- 
parable for the power of corrupting youth with 
the dramas commonly counted moral. I believe 
the young are more impressed by the glimpses 
of what is called " life '* which they obtain from 
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books, pictures, newspapers, and occasional visits 
to the theatre, or pick up from the conversation 
of their elders, than by the good advice given to 
them ; and the posture of mind induced is what 
seems to youth a clever detection of pipus fraud. 
They regard the advice tendered for their good 
as a prepared dish which has been carefully 
provided for their moral improvement. They are 
convinced that their own fathers did not feed on 
such food when they were young, and they quickly 
pass it. Can yoUth be blamed ? It meets decep- 
tion with deceit. The young do not perceive the 
fact — and small wonder considering the efforts 
made to conceal it — that a fairly honest father 
or guardian is really anxious to be Xh^ friend oi 
his boy, and would not willingly deprive him of 
any source of happiness which really satisfies 
those who draw upon it. 

There is too much prating of morality in the 
education of the young. A little plain speaking 
between father and son on the subject of false 
appearances, Mephistophelean lures, and the 
humiliating disappointments encountered in the 
pursuit of pleasure, would result in a less fre- 
quent repetition of the Faust-like experiences of 
life. Confidence must always form the basis of 

E 
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the relation between those who give, and . those 
who are expected to take, advice. This is 
especially necessary when the counsellor is old, 
and therefore not unnaturally supposed to be 
satiated with, or perhaps, even, to have had a 
surfeit of, the enjoyments he contemns. Con- 
fidence begets confidence. A prudent confession 
of the truth about a parent's experience of life 
would do good service to many a youth setting out 
on a dangerous path, whereas the little stories of 
the past he hears half-boastfuUy narrated by his 
father, or mentioned in a spirit of banter by the 
old man's compeers only stimulates his appetite 
for adventure, and urge him on a career where 
sorrow and regret await him, with bitter disap- 
pointments he might well have been spared. 

Another source of embarrassment in dealing 
with the young, is the deep inner conviction they 
have, and must needs feel — that the passions 
they are warned and entreated to restrain are 
natural. This may be assumed as a self-evident 
process of reasoning : and I venture to think 
it is necessary to concede that what has been 
implanted in the nature of man, cannot in itself 
be evil. The fault of the personal situation lies 
not in the circumstance that human nature is 
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endowed with certain inclinations, but that the 
impulses of a subordinate part of the organism are 
prone to over-ride the dictates of judgment and 
the higher consciousness. The case stands thus. 
The youth Ifinds himself the possessor of a nature 
which is compounded of four parts or systems, 
each of which is the source of an independent 
series of forces and impulses, i. There is the stock 
animal nature or system, with its appetites and pro- 
pensities. 2. There is the inherited human nature 
with its ancestral vices and virtues, the former 
being generally the more powerful. 3. There is 
his own personal nature, with its good and bad 
qualities; and 4. There is within him an ever- 
present spirit of purity and goodness, an ideal 
conception of right and duty, with, or against, 
which he struggles at the behest of will.^ 

A perpetual war is waged in the self-conscious- 
ness of every young mind, for the supremacy of one 
of these natures. The conflict is even more clearly 
recognized in comparatively early, than in later, 
years. The triumph of one or the other system 
of influences and the combination of the whole 
to compose the mature character, will depend, 

* See the paper on "Will," in ^^ Minds and Moods" 
(Renshaw). 
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in a very great measure, on the surroundings of 
the young life ; and it is with and through these 
the parents and tutors of the boy-man must seek 
his preservation from an evil and unhealthy moral 
development It will be well to devote a few 
moments' attention to each of the topics indi- 
cated, in the order in which I have placed them. 
Man is not the less an animal because he stands 
in an advanced position at the head of the animal 
kingdom, with a missing link between himself 
and the order of intellect, or train-power, next 
below him in the scale of serial development.^ 
Whether the supremely complex constitution 
of the human species be the evolved and accu- 
mulated result of progressive development, or 
simply the most complete and latest organic work 

* I use the term serial in this connection because I do not 
think the natural fact that the world of organisms is grouped 
in series, higher and more complex as we ascend the scale, 
is scientific evidence of progressive development in the 
sense that each new species sprang from those below it. 
There may have been a progressive unfolding of the com- 
plete plan of Creation, and this evolution is likely to have 
been orderly, without anything corresponding to the "pro- 
gressive development" of those who conceive that Nature 
had been working out an unknown process in the dark, 
and at l^igth evolved man as a crowning episode of the 
biological experiment. 
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of a Creator, who made and endowed man for 
special purposes — in short, whether the theory of 
progressive development be the whole truth about 
creation, or the Darwinian principle of evolution 
be true, while the conjectures of Darwin and 
his school as to the origin of species and of man 
are false — it is a self-evident fact that in his own 
person man embodies, so to say, the sum of the 
powers, faculties, and propensities of the animals 
below him. 

It is a popular belief that most persons 
resemble some one or more of the inferior 
animals in form, feature, gait, or manner. A 
more exact statement of the cognizable fact, 
would be that in nearly every individual of the 
human species, there are to be found surface 
indications of the animal nature which underlies 
the character. This nature forms the base of the 
compound physico-mental constitution as a whole. 
It is the foundation on which the solid masonry 
and the wood, hay, and stubble of personal life 
have been built together in a vast succession of 
years, by an incalculable series of operators. It 
can never cease to form the base of humanity, 
however much it may be overlaid and hidden from 
sight by the intellectual trophies of civilization. 
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This should not be forgotten, because it ex- 
plains much that without it must remain inex- 
plicable. The brutish propensities, the vulgar 
passions, the crude moral — or immoral — instincts, 
and many of the low-pitched virtues of the human 
character, are the evolvings and attributes of the 
animal nature. It is the mission of the higher 
intelligence, the spirit, the soul — call it as you 
please — in man, to subdue and train this basal 
part of his being, so that it may become the do- 
cile agent and minister of his intelligent will. 

When humanity is outraged in the person of a 
man, the lower part of his compound nature has 
supplanted the higher. This may be the effect 
of disease, or the consequence of imperfect edu- 
cation or culture. If the governing functions of 
mind are in abeyance, either from defect of 
development (idiocy) or by disease [e,g, general 
paralysis of the insane), the animal nature will 
assert itself and the propensities of the lower 
life are then evinced. An idiot of low type 
generally performs the tricks of a monkey, a cat, 
or some other creature ; while a being in whom 
the mind is disabled by weakness, lies, steals, 
exhibits brutish passions and ferocity, or shows 
a tendency to wallow in the mire. We some- 
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times wonder why the idiotic and the insane 
betray bestial propensities. The answer is to be 
found in the simple physiological fact that man 
is an animal, and when the restraints of reason 
imposed by consciousness are withdrawn, or 
have never been properly instituted, the animal 
nature and its workings are seen. 

The general effect of civilization, and the cumu- 
lative results of personal education, extending 
over many generations, might be supposed suffi- 
cient to have reduced the animal nature in man 
to a humanized formula. Experience abundantly 
shows that this is not the fact. The lower strata 
of the human crust are rocks of adamantine 
hardness, and, if I may be pardoned the solecism, 
they do not conform — ^probably they are uncon- 
formable — to the strata above them. To revert 
to our previous simile, the perfecting of the 
compound nature consists in the development of 
the higher elements of the organic constitution 
so that they shall perpetually restrain the lower; 
and when disease attacks the most highly cul- 
tured nature* or a member of some family which 
has enjoyed the advantages of education and 
training through many developments, is acci- 
dentally placed beyond the reach of personal 
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training^, we see how essentially superficial all 
this culture really is. The moral suggestion of 
this part of our subject obviously points to three 
considerations. 

First. There is nothing too brutish to come out 
of man. It wants but the withdrawal of personal 
and social restraints, or the crude pressure of cir- 
cumstances, to call, or force, into activity passions 
and propensities which humanity .may blush to 
own it possesses ; but which at best it can only 
conceal. Therefore " Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall ; " and when we 
encounter a more than commonly repulsive speci- 
men of brutish nature in the shape of a man, let 
us not suppose it is the result of special cor- 
ruption, but recognize its true character as a 
simple unveiling of the nature and passions 
which lie dormant or under restraint in our own 
character, and which disease or accident may at 
any moment liberate. 

Second. Knowing that there is deep down in 
our nature this fierce and untameable animal 
organism, let it be understood that 'the object of 
self-education, or training, must be to construct 
a cage of principle around the wild beast, and so 
harness him for the business of life, that any 
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outburst of rage or passion in which the will 
might be unseated, shall be impossible. We 
cannot eliminate animal passions from our na- 
ture, but it is practicable, and a duty we 
owe humanity, self, ''and society, to hold them 
in never-relaxing bonds of reason and good 
sense. 

Third. All the strong and base passions of 
man's being ace associated with his animal nature, 
and enjoyed by him in common with the beasts. 
They may be ennobled by the use he makes of 
them, but the instant they get the upper hand of 
Will, or begin to occupy too prominent a place in 
his consciousness, he ceases to be a reasonable 
being and sinks to the level of a brute. Some 
individuals seek to compromise matters by con- 
tentedly sinking to the level of the beasts of the 
field for the pleasures of indulgence, and rising 
again to the level of humanity for the business of 
life. This is an abuse of the dignity of manhood 
that Nature holds in peculiar contempt, and which 
she bitterly avenges. If a man will not be always 
manly, and refrain from abusing his privilege of 
self-control, the Great Mistress takes away his 
intellectual gifts one by one, and abandons him 
to the lower rank of animal life, where the free- 
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dom from self-restraint he covets is to be found. 
The will must be always dominant If it is sub- 
jugated by passion, passion reigns supreme, and 
manhood is at an end. 

We now pass on to consider the second part or 
system of man's nature, in relation to this ques- 
tion of culture, — the inheritance of humanity as it 
is entailed on the individual, with racial, national, 
and family characteristics acquired by the habits 
and personal culture of a long line of ancestors. 

The human animal being a man, has in process 
of time become impressed, by his suiroundings, 
— ^and the reaction of the forces within him in 
response to the external — with the distinctive 
characteristics of race ; that is, with special adap- 
tations of form and colour, of body and mind, of 
habit, powers, speech, and the ways of life gene- 
rally, to particular districts of the earth and epochs 
in its history. These localizations of develop- 
ment are further subdivided — by the operation of 
the same forces — into subordinate modifications 
of type or species to meet the requirements and 
fulfil the destiny of life in small congregations 
such as the populations of countries, or nation- 
alities ; and within these smaller divisions, though 
in a certain sense above their influence and re- 
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lated to the generic, rather than to any special, 
classification, there is the grouping of family. 

The qualities appertaining to each of these 
classes or groupings, and the specialities of form 
and attribute which make them distinguishable, 
are transmitted from parent to child, each in- 
dividual life exerting an influence of its own, and 
adding something to the entailed type of the 
organism, while it may seem to take away, but 
really only represses and helps to obliterate, cer- 
tain characteristics by the impression of others. 
It is not necessary to dwell on the dark aspect 
of this part of the subject, after what has been 
said in the opening chapters ; but the deductions 
to be made from the facts and consequences of 
heredity are of the highest practical moment. 

When a child is born, it is in the position of a 
seedling which has never yet produced leaf, flower, 
or fruit. We know it will be like the stock from 
which it has been produced, but there must be 
a doubt, and curiosity to see, how far it may 
exhibit features resulting from the culture be- 
stowed on the parents ; and to what extent and 
in what particulars the transmitted peculiarities 
may prove to be influenced and modified by 
combination in the new individual. This is the 
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subject of apprehension, often rising to the point 
of great anxiety, felt by observant and well-in- 
formed parents and guardians with respect to 
youth ; and it is in the later stage of what I have 
called boy-manhood, this expectancy reaches its 
highest tension, because it is then the characte- 
ristics of the mature organism come to be first 
clearly perceived. 

The majority of parents probably think little or 
nothing of heredity, and take children as they 
find them. That is why the qualities of the young 
are little understood, and their wants and weak- 
nesses ill-supplied. If we would help a youth 
on his way through life, we must take pains 
to discover the sources of his need, and the 
perils that beset him. This can only be accom- 
plished by a careful study of the family to which 
he belongs. It is, therefore, obvious that when it 
is possible to secure wise and firm training by a 
person acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
family, that constitutes the most promising mode 
of education. In any case the aim must be to read 
the individual character in the light of the an- 
cestral ; bearing in mind what has been stated 
with regard to the lapse of certain peculiarities 
in one generation and their re-appearance in 
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another, which shows that little, if anything, is 
really eliminated from the nature of man ! What 
is lost to sight is hidden, rather than destroyed. 

In striving to influence a youth for his physical 
and mental improvement, or as the saying is to 
"make a man of him," it is necessary to watch very 
narrowly for the appearance of inherited quali- 
ties, and if these are not forthcoming — whether 
good or evil — to ascertain why they are repressed. 
The skill of the educator consists in so ordering 
the life of the youth, and the surroundings through 
which his mind is impressed, that the weak parts 
of his nature may be strengthened, and those 
it is undesirable to encourage restrained in their 
development by training other faculties across 
them. It is not so much by direct opposition 
as by counter-manoeuvring that a nature may 
be improved. We can only deal with general 
principles; but the following suggestions will 
be found to cover a wide fiejd. 

The first duty of the trainer of youth — in re- 
gard to the inheritance of human nature — is to 
promote the physical health and well-being of 
his charge. This is not to be accomplished by 
vague sanitary precautions, or a simply "hygienic" 
regime. There must be a prudent but zealous 
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persistence in the endeavour — described when 
treating of "Eradication, &c.," — to cut off the 
entail of constitutional weakness, and disease. 

The youth has now reached a point, in his life 
of consciousness, at which it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that he will take an active share in the 
enterprise of improvement. The plan of action 
must be especially laid and adapted for each in- 
dividual case. There is nothing difficult in this 
task, if only it be clearly recognized that the 
history of the family may be made to furnish 
the leading lines of the scheme. 

As a rule, first-born children will present the 
closest likeness to the father or grandfather, and 
the mother or grandmother. In early years, as 
we have noted, the resemblance is not generally 
very apparent ; but as age advances the boy-man 
grows more like his mother or grandmother, in 
disposition, if not in form and feature ; and still 
later, when the development is complete, and 
manhood begins to mature, a likeness to father or 
grandfather becomes evident. There are many 
exceptions to this rule, but its influence may be 
recognized in most families. Where the charac- 
teristics of one of the parental stocks are espe- 
cially distinctive, they may override the charac- 
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teristics of the other, the relatively strongest of 
purpose being supreme. It is necessary to take 
these and cognate considerations into account 
in forming a plan of training ; but the course to 
be pursued will be easily found by any intelli- 
gent person having it seriously in quest. 

The practical method of training for physical 
purposes should consist in an endeavour to foster 
the growth of good and healthy parts of the inheri- 
tance, and to avoid calling into action those which 
are bad or weak. The treatment must, however, 
be more than negative, as regards the "sleeping 
dogs " if success is to be attained. For example, 
it is not enough, nor is it wise, to avoid exposure 
to cold in the case of those who are believed to 
inherit a tendency to tubercle : the constitution, 
by which I mean the organism as a whole, needs 
to be raised to a tone of health and tension 
higher than that which would favour the deposit 
of tubercle. It may be requisite to order the con- 
ditions of life, the place of residence, and the sur- 
roundings, so as to call out energies incompatible 
with the consumptive habit of body. It would 
not be easy to make the principles of treatment 
— so purely scientific as that to which I refer — in- 
telligible to the lay reader, nor am I concerned to 
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attempt the hopeless task of enlightening him on 
this subject. The matter is one in respect to 
which he will stand in need of professional advice, 
and the best counsellor will be the regular medical 
attendant of the family, whose special knowledge 
of the stock is priceless, and not to be replaced 
by any personal intelligence or skill. My sole 
object in this place is to point out to the parent 
or guardian his urgent need of counsel, and to 
tell him where it may be obtained. 

In one respect, only, will I adventure a word 
of warning on a matter of detail. There is no 
greater or more dangerous error than to suppose 
that direct measures for strengthening weak parts 
or repressing disease will always be effectual, or 
even safe. It is rather by acting upon the various 
points of the inherited organism obliquely — as it 
were — that permanent good can be done. No 
skilful cricket-player tries to catch a ball by op- 
posing the strength of his hand in the direct 
course of the flying missile. If this were done, 
either the hand would be struck down and in- 
jured, or the ball would rebound instead of being 
caught. The illustration is confessedly crude, 
but it will serve my purpose. Strong local ten- 
dencies to disease require to be encountered by 
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inducing states of health and vigour in other 
parts of the system which will antagonize the 
morbid forces at work. 

The youth with what is called a " weak chest " 
is more likely to be saved from the lurking demon 
of tubercle by measures which tend to develop 
a robust and vigorous nervous system and a 
fairly strong muscular organization than by 
subjecting him to a course of gymnastics in- 
tended to " expand his lungs." The direct 
method, which has of late years found favour 
with many authorities on the subject of physi- 
cal training, must, I am convinced, have injured 
more youths than it has benefited. In the same 
way, and for the same reasons, it is often better 
to oppose ** nervousness," or a tendency to " men- 
tal disease," by measures to promote the health 
of the body than by operating immediately upon 
the mind. Direct means adopted to remedy 
the neuroses are seldom effectual, and the mere 
fact of being " under treatment " for maladies of 
this class is in itself a fruitful source of disease. 

The principles laid down when considering the 
early years of boy-manhood, in relation to the 
food, clothing, and habits of youth, apply, modi- 
fied as circumstances and the age of the individual 

F 
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may require, to the later period. The same 
dangers need to be avoided, the like general in- 
tentions to be formed and fulfilled. 

In dealing with the tempers, dispositions, and 
mind-faculties of the young, pains should be taken 
to prevent rather than oppose the irregularities it 
is desired to repress. For example, instead of de- 
vising means to avert the morbid consequences 
of solitude and reverie, so order the life that the 
occurrence of circumstances in which these evils 
are likely to arise may be impossible. If one-half 
the pains which parents and tutors take to amend 
the errors of youth were directed to preventing 
the formation of bad habits, by engaging the mind 
in healthy pursuits, the result would be a far less 
amount of actual vice. I do not mean that the 
young should be delicately preserved from what 
is called " temptation." That is a mistaken policy, 
which generally issues in a youth being brought 
suddenly face to face with evils which he does 
not recognize and before which he falls. 

It is well that boys should be made acquainted 
with the world before they are required to walk 
alone amid its pitfalls and seductive allurements ; 
but the true nature of things should be pointed 
out judiciously and at opportune moments, not so 
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as to create curiosity and awaken desire, but to 
explain the w^iole truth about objects and sub- 
jects of observation and thought, which, so long 
as they remain mysterious, are fascinating. No- 
thing stimulates the mind of youth more than the 
prospect of adventure. It should be the aim of 
the watchful parent or tutor to be at hand with a 
satisfactory, and truthful, solution of every enigma 
of life before it becomes the subject of too con- 
scious thought. 

If a youth is moody, look to his general health, 
win his confidence, and make sure that he has no 
secret trouble, or problem of experience which has 
commenced to worry the mind. If he is irritable — 
what is termed " peevish," — see that this does not 
arise from preoccupation with some morbid train 
of thought, in which he is loath to be interrupted. 
One-half the surliness, the abruptness alternating 
with periods of abstraction and awkwardness, ob- 
served in boys, is caused by the fact that their atten- 
tions are engrossed with subjects which exert 
a baneful influence on mind and body alike. 
Under cover of innocent and improving pursuits^ 
boys often debauch their intellects with sinister 
imaginings which it is most desirable to arrest. 
This cannot be accomplished by persecuting the 
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youth with exhortations and remonstrances ; he 
will resent both. Nor is he to be diverted from 
unsavoury topics by the clumsy obtrusion of 
subjects of thought useful but unattractive. The 
only plan is to seek out some congenial occupa- 
tion, or strive to awaken a new interest Infinite 
mischief is often done by mismanagement in 
this respect ; but it needs a power little short of 
genius to fulfil the indication wisely and well. 

It must not be assumed that all qualities or dis- 
positions which are developed to excess in the 
character of a youth are essentially bad. Thus, 
pride may save a weak man from many errors : 
vanity is capable of being turned to good ac- 
count in life ; and reserve, properly nurtured, may 
be a priceless boon. It should be recognized 
that the keynote of a manly life is energy. The 
boy conjugates the active and middle voice of 
the verb. It is his passion to do and to be. His 
interest in the passive phase of existence is less 
strong. This may seem an irrelevant observa- 
tion, but experience shows that it points to the 
unravelling of many tangled skeins of character. 
The mind of the boy-man ought to be full of 
enterprise. When he sits down to brood over 
things as they are, or might be, he is in peril. 
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We now come to speak of the individual nature. 
This is composed of the personal results of the 
inheritance, the new states and feelings produced 
by the combination of peculiarities of body and 
mind received through the mother and father re- 
spectively — as salts are created by the combina- 
tion of acids and alkalies — and the effects of 
the surroundings. The individual is a resultant 
of the two parental forces, plus the force of ex- 
ternal circumstances on his personal growth. 

There is not a great deal to be urged on the 
consideration of parents in relation to the indi- 
vidual characteristics of youth, beyond what has 
been already submitted. The principles which 
must guide the cultivator are those we noted 
when discussing the inherited nature. I will only 
offer one suggestion, and it shall be this : try to 
fancy yourself in the place of the boy-man you 
are trying to help. Feel with him, weigh his 
motives and incentives to conduct, think of the 
ancestral impetus under which he acts and by 
which he is in large measure controlled, make full 
allowance for his difficulties and for his weakness. 
Above all, do nothing to engender a policy of dis- 
guise on his part. Many a youth has been ruined 
by a regimen of suspicion, or too rigid discipline. 
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which has driven him to conceal what he could not 
amend. There is no more blighting fault of youth 
than untruthfulness. Disguise is lying in prin- 
ciple, and it soon leads to lying in practice. 
Even though expressed falsehood or dishonesty 
may not be detected, the self-consciousness that 
something must be and is concealed, either to 
avoid punishment or preserve a good character, 
dries up the spring of moral rectitude, destroys 
the respect for honour, and leads to the grosser 
forms of falsehood and deceit. This vice is the 
bane of morals in youth and of happiness in age ; 
and too many parents have themselves to thank 
for the evil influence it exerts on the character of 
their offspring, if not for the very existence of 
his worst faults. 

The presence of a good spirit — or innate 
principle of virtue — in the heart is too often 
denied. I believe there is no being so debased 
as to be utterly bad. In every breast there is a 
consciousness of right. "Those who have not 
the law are a law to themselves." Call this inner 
monitor what we may, it is the last, and often 
the only, appeal in dire extremities. The cul- 
ture of conscience in the heart of a youth 
must begin in early childhood, and never cease 
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throughout the process of education if the cha- 
racter is to be perfected. Those parents who, 
either by example or the neglect to recognize 
this inner principle in their dealings with youth, 
fail to encourage its growth, not only lose a 
powerful adjunct in the task of education, but 
leave the minds of their children without stay 
or guiding star on the threshold of life. 

Not a few of the systems of training adopted 
in public institutions, and imitated in private 
schools and families, are defective in respect to 
their appeal to conscience. This is why so many 
young persons of both sexes, who have been 
brought up under a firm discipline, fail when 
they come to act for themselves. They have 
been accustomed to lean on a prop which has 
been removed, and the mind has no staff of its 
own. 

Youth must be trained to act on principle^ not 
merely in obedience to the will of others. It 
should be encouraged to order its own ways, to 
shape its own course, while there are those at 
hand who can aid and strengthen the will jn 
forming a correct and stable judgment. 

The motive, thought, and purpose of culture 
for the boy-man ought to be to develop a per- 
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feet man ; physically healthy ; good as a re- 
presentative of humanity, his race, and family; 
his own master; and in no sense the slave of 
passion, the victim of imagination, or the crea- 
ture of other minds. Such an ideal can only be 
reached by dealing severally — and yet in concert 
— with the four parts of nature. To neglect the 
culture of any one element of the compound- 
being must be to impair the integrity, and 
jeopardize the happiness and success of the 
whole. The task is full of perplexities and em- 
barrassments, but it is not impracticable, or it 
would not have been entrusted to man. 




GIRL. WOMANHOOD, 



IN THE EARLY STAGE. 




HILD life, in its early conditions and 
characteristics, differs little for the 
two sexes ; but, as we have seen 
while reviewing the facts and experi- 
ences of boy-manhood, the point of development 
after which it is unsafe to treat a boy as a child — 
and nothing more — is not easily recognized, 
and must be assumed to occur early. I have 
fixed the period at the termination of the third 
year, and I do not think it should be placed later. 
Boys being practically removed from the night- 
nursery and the dressing-room at that age, a wise 
system of feminine government may be estab- 
lished in this department expressly for girls. 

It is not within my purpose to treat at length 
of infancy and the nursing of little children ; but 
the hints thrown out incidentally, when dealing 
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with the case of boys, may be repeated with 
equal earnestness for the sake of girls. 

Parents do not adequately realize the extent 
or permanency of the mischief done by leaving 
the management of their children to coarse, 
and, as it often happens, lascivious, servants. It 
is necessary, I repeat, to speak plainly on this 
subject. Mothers are apt to be satisfied if they 
can secure the services of young women who 
evince feelings of kindness towards their little 
ones, and may be trusted to " take care" of them. 
It will seem a strange remark to make ; but the 
nurse who allows her charge to fall into the fire 
or scalds it, does not do a greater or more 
enduring wrong than she who under the pretence 
of fondness, or to gratify her own vicious pro- 
pensities, discharges the duties of her ofllice im- 
modestly and blights the life and happiness of a 
child, by prematurely awakening that self-con- 
sciousness which nature has ordained to slumber 
until riper years. 

I believe the beginnings of epilepsy, hysteria, 
rickets, and a score of weaknesses and obscure 
maladies which make adult life a burden, besides 
vicious inclinations which render it a sorrow, 
may be traced to the excitement, and even 
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physical injury, to which young children of both 
sexes are subjected in the nursery. It is too 
much the practice to give morbid states of the 
organism and disorderly conditions of the ner- 
vous system long names and, raising them to the 
dignity of diseases with a set type, to cast about 
for great causes. The seed of a vast plant may 
be very small, and the effective cause of a revo- 
lution with results extending over centuries, may 
be comparatively insignificant This is not the 
place, nor am I the person, to discuss the 
etiology of general disease ; but in respect to 
those disorders of brain and nerve function which 
form so large a proportion of the ills that flesh 
is heir to, I can have no hesitation in affirming 
that they are more frequently than parents sup- 
pose, the fruit of practices encouraged and even 
suggested or induced by women of vulgar habits, 
grossly ignorant of the special duties their sex 
imposes upon them, and which it should be their 
pleasure to discharge. 

It is probably too much to expect — in days 
when young women of humble family despise 
domestic service, and kitchen maids give them- 
selves the airs of " fine ladies," while women of 
gentle birth neglect their home duties to seek 
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honour and happiness in public life — that the care 
of children will receive the consideration or elicit 
the interest it demands. Nevertheless, it does seem 
odd that fathers and mothers who love their off- 
spring and desire their welfare, should hand them 
over to the custody of females who in their own 
persons embody the accumulated depravities re- 
sulting from early mismanagement and neglect. 

There is something so grotesque that it would 
be comic if the subject were less serious, in the 
expectancy that young women who have them- 
selves been reared in utter disregard of the 
decencies of life, perhaps in the midst of un- 
fettered licence, should be fit guardians for 
children whom it is above all things wished to 
train wisely. From twelve to sixteen hours 
in ^vtry twenty-four, the younger members of 
an ordinary household are left at the mercy of 
servants whose only qualifications for the trust 
are apparent cleanliness, seeming good-temper, 
honesty so far as actions are concerned, and 
such sobriety as consists in not getting openly 
drunk. If I write strongly, let those upon whom 
it devolves to search for the remote causes of 
disease, say whether the case is over-stated. 

No young woman who has not herself been 
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brought up with more than common prudence, or 
whose character has not been so reconstituted by 
experience and principle that she is keenly alive 
to the faults and defects of her own early manage- 
ment, should be entrusted with the care of chil- 
dren. Persons of unknown antecedents, or who 
are either vulgar or vain, ought to be rigidly ex- 
cluded from the nursery even as visitors. House- 
hold servants should not be permitted to intrude 
on the " home " of childhood, and it is almost too 
obvious a remark to make, that a kitchen is no 
place for the young. 

I repeat : it is a fact which cannot be gainsaid, 
that many of the formidable troubles of adult life 
are the remote effects of frets and frights, the neg- 
lect of natural functions, physical injuries and 
corrupt moral influences, to which young children 
are exposed through the wrong-doing or negli- 
gence of those to whom the care of their infancy 
has been confided. It is a common rejoinder to 
this sort of remark that our grandmothers did 
well enough under the system here condemned. 
My answer to this is that there were servants in 
those days. 

With such variations as will suggest themselves 
to the thoughtful reader all that has been said 
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about the treatment and training of little boys is 
applicable to the care of young girls. There is, how- 
ever, the important circumstance that Nature is 
commonly supposed to have given a specific in- 
dication of the dawn of womanhood ; and upon 
this parents too confidently rely. A very little 
reflection must suffice to make it plain to any 
mother that this token of development cannot 
be trusted. The formation of habits opposed to 
health and happiness may ante-date the func- 
tional crisis by several years ; setting up diseases, 
disturbances, and abnormal states of the organism 
difficult or impossible to cure. It is therefore 
the obvious duty of every parent to devote the 
utmost care and wisdom to the personal manage- 
ment of her female children from early years. 

The aim of training for girls should, from the 
outset until late in girl-womanhood, be to avoid 
the recognition of sex and its consequences. This 
is one reason why I insist that boys should be 
removed from the nursery. The difference of 
ordinary treatment and bearing towards the two 
classes of children in their management, discipline, 
and sports may, and as a matter of fact does, 
awaken thoughts and feelings from which the 
mind of a young girl ought to be jealously 
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guarded. Harm may be done, quite* uninten- 
tionally, even by too much " fondling." I am 
strongly of opinion that fathers are not justified 
in romping with their girls, and it is necessary 
to point out that the practice of caressing female 
children warmly, dandling them on the knee, 
tossing little girls in the arms and kissing them, 
except decorously on the forehead or cheek, is 
not a becoming mode of showing real parental 
love. That these things are generally done 
thoughtlessly I have no doubt, but occasionally 
it is otherwise ; and therefore, apart from their 
inexpediency, they need to be condemned. It 
is possible to be very fond of a child without 
either tickling, squeezing, or nursing her. Such 
pastimes should be left to the mother. 

All that it is requisite to say about clothing, 
after the general remarks made when speaking of 
boys, may be said briefly. The dress should be 
simple and in no way suggestive. However grown 
women may please to disfigure and bedeck their 
own persons, they should hold it a duty to abstain 
from deforming the bodies, and corrupting the 
minds of their children. If it be pleasant or wise 
to strangle the waist in violation of all the laws 
of Nature and canons of physical beauty ; to 
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cripple the feet by encasing them in tight and 
falsely constructed boots or shoes; to mount 
the heels on stilts and distort the toes; to 
clothe the lower extremities in tightly fitting 
stockings which compress the arteries and deprive 
the extremities of their natural supply of nutri- 
ent and warm blood ; to encircle the legs with 
tight ligatures ; to adopt a gait that compels the 
weight of the body to be carried so as to trans- 
gress the most obvious laws and principles of 
gravity ; and generally to mar the use, and abuse 
the anatomical and physiological intentions, of 
the human form at the behest of Fashion — the 
indulgence in these caprices ought to be deferred 
until the growing girl can form her own judg- 
ment on the question of expediency, and is her- 
self responsible for the evils that ensue. 

As it is, children are dressed like women : in 
high boots worn for show not use, silk stock- 
ings, and the mimic gear of fashion, to their infi- 
nite discomfort. Little girls are not insensate 
dolls, to be tricked out in finery, with impunity. 
The practice of clothing them as grown women 
is a fruitful source of precocity. Attired in the 
same fashion as their mothers and elder sisters, 
they affect their manners. The seeming is not 
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without effect on the organism. The very feelings 
and functions it is all-important to leave in abey- 
ance as long as may be, are prematurely excited 
by the assumption of ** grown-up" ways. Even 
if the dominant idea of female life must be to 
attract the notice, and appeal through the eye 
to the lowest feelings and sympathies, of man, 
it would seem only reasonable to put off such an 
appeal until the stage of womanhood has been 
fairly reached, and the period best graced by in- 
nocence and maidenly simplicity is past. 

The costume of girls should consist of the 
smallest practicable number of distinct articles, 
to avoid a long process of dressing, which is, on 
many accounts, most undesirable. Everything 
should fit well but loosely, and I do not think the 
practice of wearing flannel is to be recommended. 
The irritation set up is an evil. Each article 
ought to be hung from. the shoulders, not the 
waist. There should be no constriction or liga- 
ture round any part of the body. What I have 
said about foot-coverings when speaking of boys 
[p. 41], is especially applicable to the case of girls. 
The old Scotch practice is the most healthful, 
and tends to the growth of straight, well-shaped, 
and serviceable limbs, besides obviating one of th^ 

e 
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commonest causes of cold — namely, the suscepti- 
bility to an impression of ** chill" from cold or 
damp feet — which susceptibility is certainly un- 
natural. 

The same principle applies to covering the 
neck and arms. The issue of the system that 
now finds favour with timid parents, who spoil 
their children in trying to prolong their lives, 
and which is commonly recommended in books 
written, and advice given, to the pattern of 
popular opinion, must, unless some great en- 
lightening is effected, be that children of the next 
generation will be invulnerable only in the face. 
They now wear gloves, and their throats and 
mouths are carefully enveloped. It has recently 
been suggested that they should also be wrapped 
up about the ears ! A truce to such weak tamper- 
ing with a body which God has made for man, 
instead of, as might be supposed was the fact, 
the intellect of man having been vouchsafed as 
a supplementary gift, to enable him to take care 
of his body. 

The hair, which is an important appendage in 
the estimation of women, should be worn short 
and cut frequently during childhood ; it will then 
grow long and strong in after years. A practical 
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point is to keep it well out of the eyes of both girls 
and boys, and to avoid its hanging about the neck 
and ears, which is very apt to be the first exciting 
cause of ungainly and choreic tricks. Washing 
from head to foot, properly conducted, is a pro- 
cess which ought to be effectively performed at 
least once — I think twice — every day, because the 
health of the body is mainly dependent on the 
action of the skin. It is well to wash with warm 
water and plenty of soap, using cold water as a 
finishing bath, applied gently, not in a way to 
frighten the child, but so that it may stimulate 
the surface. The proper source of bodily heat is 
a free circulation of blood duly oxygenated and 
richly laden with the nutrient elements furnished 
by good plain food. The diet should be ample 
in quantity and varied in form ; meals being 
taken at regular hours. The practice of feeding 
childreh v/ith dainties at odd times is destructive 
of a healthy appetite. 

The principles that should underlie the ma- 
nagement of young girls are the samewhich I have 
tried to explain in relation to boys, with the im- 
portant qualification that more care needs to be 
taken of girls in respect to the body, while in 
relation to the mind, the chief aim should be to 
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preserve innocence and prolong childhood. With 
this view, there ought to be in the conduct of those 
who have the care of girls, a studious avoidance 
of act or manner which may awaken suggestive 
thoughts. All children should, when practicable, 
sleep in separate cots, with light but warm 
clothing, and care must be taken that they go 
to sleep happily and peacefully, without worry, 
grief, or fear ; and that on awaking they rise 
immediately and are quickly dressed. 

With these general remarks we may leave a 
part of the subject which, though cognate, is 
somewhat beyond the limits I have laid down, 
and pass on to the consideration of girl-woman- 
hood as it presents itself to the care of parents 
and guardians. 
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IN LATER YEARS. 




IRLS generally grow rapidly and 
awkwardly just before the period at 
which they are destined to assume 
the form and habits of womanhood. 
Self-consciousness may, as we have seen, com- 
mence in very early years ; but if this calamity 
should happen, it will be even more directly and 
obviously the result of neglect, mismanagement, 
or evil communications, than is the like prema- 
ture awakening in boys. Under the care of a 
prudent mother, or sensible governess, amid 
suitable surroundings, girlhood should merge 
in womanhood before the subjective experiences 
of sex begin to exert a powerful influence on 
the mind. 

The special functions of female life are destined 
to occupy so prominent a place in the economy 
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of her nature, that a girl must needs be conscious 
of the physiological development which occurs 
when she approaches maturity. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary, nor has Nature designed, that 
the advent of self-consciousness shall be syn- 
chronous with the physical evolution. A serious 
mistake is made when by changes in her dress, in 
the altered bearing of those around her, a young 
girl is prematurely inspired with the feeling that 
she has reached the confines of womanhood. 

The policy of female education and the fashion 
of the day err greatly in this respect. Children of 
even tender years are costumed like women, and 
girls scarcely in their teens are inducted, by ex- 
ample and the influence of dress, into the ways 
and affectations of a period of life fully ten 
years in advance of their age. It is, of course, 
impossible that habits can be formed and a 
set mode of life adopted, without the reaction 
of thought on function, and function on the 
organism. 

These influences of thought and habit, which I 
have ventured to designate mental reflexes, are 
among the most potent of the forces that pro- 
duce and control development If attention be 
concentrated upon a particular organ, its func- 
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tions will be stimulated ; and, in conformity with 
the law of nutrition and growth, use promotes 
development. In this way, anything which 
brings the subject of sex strongly home to the 
mind of a youth, whether boy-man or girl-woman, 
is likely to expedite the advance towards matu- 
rity, and to force the growth of parts and feelings 
of the personality it is desirable to restrain. 

During the stage of special evolution, and 
particularly when development is unnaturally 
stimulated either by thought or act, the health is 
apt to suffer. It is at this juncture hereditary 
diseases make their appearance, and ancestral 
traits of character and family likeness are repro- 
duced. 

The "awkward age" in girls may be very 
short or prolonged, but it is in the later weeks, 
or months, of that period the traits and likeness 
to which we have alluded become apparent. A 
girl who in earlier life has, perhaps, borne a 
noticeable resemblance to her father, first loses 
his peculiar cast of countenance or gait, then puts 
on a vague expression of weariness and ungainly 
stupidity or suUenness, and at length almost 
suddenly grows like her mother or some female 
relative with whom she is closely associated^ or 
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for whom she entertains a strong feeling of 
r^ard. 

While this change of physical character is in 
progress, there is often a corresponding change 
of mind ; but, as we remarked when speaking of 
the same epoch in the life of boys, it by no 
means constantly happens that the feelings and 
temperament follow the form. It is a popular 
fallacy to suppose they do. Closer observation 
would convince any intelligent student of cha- 
racter that while tricks of manner and surface- 
peculiarities of temperament may commonly go 
with special varieties of form and expression, the 
deeper elements of mind, its principles and con- 
stituent qualities, are not thus closely allied. 
This is why mistakes are so often made in friend- 
ships. Sympathies are awakened and affections 
stirred by " ways " which do not spring from the 
feelings with which they are assumed to be asso- 
ciated. Thus a courteous demeanour may con- 
ceal an ungracious heart : an attractive and inno- 
cent surface-character made up of smiles and 
pleasing manners, may veil a repellent and vicious 
nature. 

When the change from childhood to youth 
begins to be apparent, by the awkwardness to 
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which I have alluded — in the first stage of the pro- 
cess of special development that is to culminate 
in full womanhood — it is desirable to bestow par- 
ticular attention on the physical health. It is not 
necessary, nor is it prudent, to pamper a girl at 
this period. Any noticeable change in her mode 
of life or the regime to which she is subjected, 
ought to be avoided, but it is necessary to see 
that indications of disease or special weakness 
calling for treatment, are not overlooked in the 
commotion of the crisis. This is peculiarly im- 
portant when hereditary disease is known to 
exist in the family. 

There will always, at this epoch, be present 
symptoms corresponding to those I have noted 
as marking the like period of transition in boys, 
and it not uncommonly happens that the seem- 
ing weakness, and the complainings of girls cause 
needless anxiety. In any ordinary case, they are 
likely to be unimportant and easily remedied by 
a timely aperient, such as a dose of castor-oil. 
Nearly all the " palpitation," giddiness, nausea, 
"hysterics,** and fainting-fits, to which young 
girls— especially those who have witnessed these 
disturbances in others — are subject, fall into this 
category, and may be treated by the same 
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means ; but there are graver matters that do not 
make nearly so clamorous an appeal for sym- 
pathy, and may easily escape the attention they 
require. 

Among the number must be mentioned the 
morning cough of incipient consumption, readily 
mistaken for the hysterical cough common at 
the period ; and the aches and pains of rheuma- 
tism — which is a far more frequent affection of 
early life than it is supposed to be. The pre- 
monitory symptoms of this malady may be con- 
founded with what are called " growing- pains." 
Again, deformity of the spine or limbs arising 
from a constitutional tendency to disease of the 
bones, may be ascribed to a habit of stooping, 
leaning, or walking badly. 

In short, there are special and general forms 
of morbid activity for which a parent should be 
on the alert, and the moment misgivings arise 
competent advice ought to be sought. 

What are called " blood disorders" and dis- 
turbances of the apparatus of circulation, are com- 
mon in youth. The blood itself, or the heart, 
the arteries, the smaller arteries [arterioles] and the 
network of vessels called the capillary system — 
which permeates every tissue of the body and, in 
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large measure, determines the local supply of the 
nutritive fluid — may be the seats of a morbid 
state. I have preferred to treat this branch of the 
subject in connection with girl life, because 
females are more likely to be affected by mala- 
dies of the class indicated, than are males. The 
reason will be evident, when we reflect that 
what may be termed the energies of organic 
construction, which in the male diminish with the 
dawn of maturity, become the distinctive and, in 
a sense, the central and most potent forces of the 
adult female economy. 

Womanhood consists in the embodiment of 
these powers of organic construction ; and in- 
stead of occupying that subordinate place in 
the system which nature assigns to the corre- 
sponding energies in man, the forces destined for 
the propagation of the species are dominant 
in woman. Her whole being is conformed to 
this purpose, and the physiological consequence 
must be that she is more amenable to special im- 
pressions than man, while her blood is habitually 
loaded with the materials of growth, and needs 
to be periodically relieved. It follows that 
maladies having their origin in disordered con- 
ditions of the nutrient fluid are more common 
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in the youth that ushers in womanhood than 
in that of man. Nevertheless boys are exposed 
to blood-disturbances as they too approach ma- 
turity, and the observations I am about to make 
will apply, subject to obvious qualifications, to the 
youth of both sexes though in different degrees. 

The blood may be bad, that is, deficient 
in. some natural element or surcharged with 
material that ought to be cast out ; and the 
distribution of the fluid of nutrition may be 
defective either from disorder or weakness of 
the heart, of the blood-vessels, or of that part of 
the nervous system by which the size of the 
smaller tubes is controlled and the supply of 
blood regulated. 

Blushing is the result of a nerve-impression 
which causes the minute vessels forming a close 
network under the skin to relax and admit 
more red blood than they commonly carry, so 
that the surface appears suffused with colour. 
Blanching is the effect of a nerve- impression of 
exactly opposite character, which causes the super- 
ficial vessels to contract and squeeze out the red 
blood, thereby producing pallor of the skin. These 
phenomena will serve to illustrate the whole 
series of physical changes which attend, or, as 
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some say, cause, the states of blood lessness or 
congestion, to which every organ is liable. Parts 
which are mechanically, that is by pressure and 
constriction — or as the result of nerve action di- 
minishing the calibre of the vessels — deprived of 
their due quantity of blood, are starved, and not 
only cannot grow or perform their functions pro- 
perly, but are in danger of wasting. On the other 
hand, parts of the organism to which blood is di- 
rected in unusual quantity by thought or irrita- 
tion, or by the local action of heat — pent-up in the 
region or applied externally — have a tendency to 
exaggerated function and too rapid development. 
The principles embodied in these laws apply 
to every part of the organism, and should be 
clearly understood. They are the principles 
which should guide the judgment in the use or 
avoidance of particular articles of clothing, and 
in the construction and fitting of the various 
parts of dress. Remembering that the single 
source of animal heat is the oxidation of organic 
elements, in the blood and the tissues of the 
body, it will be seen how directly the warmth of 
any part must depend on the freedom of the cir- 
culation within it, rather than upon the thickness 
of the clothing with which it is enveloped. The 
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bearing of these remarks on the question of 
expediency as regards the details of costume 
and personal habit will be obvious. I will not 
discuss the subject at greater length here, as I 
have sketched its outline for popular purposes 
somewhat fully elsewhere.* 

The pallor so common during youth, especially 
in girls, is partly due to a weak — and easily dis- 
turbed — circulation. When this is the chief cause 
of the appearance, there will be rapid alterna- 
tions of flushing and paleness rather than per- 
sistent bloodlessness of the surface. In such 
a case the nervous system is probably the chief 
seat of the disorder, and the aim should be to 
secure that all the functions of the organism are 
properly and regularly performed, as any obstruc- 
tion or source of irritation may be the disturbing 
cause. Probably very simple remedies will suffice 
to remove obstacles of the ordinary class, if the 
treatment be supplemented by an intelligent ap- 
plication of the principles I have laid down with 
regard to heat. The only warning it may be 
worth while to give is against the recourse to 



» The chapter on " Heat,'* in " The Secret of a Clear 
Head.'' 
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stimulants, which young girls should never take 
except under medical advice. 

The constant — as contrasted with the variable 
alternating — paleness which often attends this 
period of special evolution is a matter of greater 
concern, and if strongly marked, particularly 
when accompanied with a yellow, parchment- 
like colour of the skin, will call for medical inter- 
ference. It is not safe to assume that the hue 
to which I now allude is the simple result of a 
deficiency of red corpuscles in the blood, and 
to give "steel-drops," or some other prepara- 
tion of iron, as parents are apt to be advised. 
It may be that the indication points to a blood- 
state which is the result of organic disease, or to 
one that will if neglected set up serious mischief. 
The experience of a mother or elder sister is 
often of priceless value to the growing girl, but 
sometimes it does harm by leading to the refe- 
rence of significant symptoms to causes with 
which they have no relation, and consequent 
errors in the course pursued. 

The paroxysmal disturbances — under which 
head we may include " fits," faintings, outbursts 
of temper, moodiness, and the nocturnal teeth- 
grindings, nightmares, and sleep-walking phe- 
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nomena — incidental to this period of life, are the 
effects of disorderly activity in the organism 
caused by the incorporation of new functions in 
its economy to which the system is not as yet 
accustomed, and which it resents. Setting 
aside cases in which hereditary diseases and 
morbid tendencies are aroused and strive to 
establish themselves at this crisis, it commonly 
happens that when the womanly habit is fully 
formed incidental disorders subside. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind that habits 
of rhythmical convulsion are readily formed in 
constitutions of weakly mould, and hysteria, 
epilepsy, and St. Vitus* dance, are likely to be 
perpetuated if paroxysms of disturbance are al- 
lowed to be often repeated. If, therefore, any of 
the phenomena mentioned do not at once yield 
to simple measures, or threaten to recur, advice 
should be obtained. 

The guiding intention of girl-management at 
this period should be to maintain the general 
health by simple food taken at regular meals, 
moderate exercise — chiefly muscular — a cheerful 
life free from undue excitement of any kind, suf- 
ficient but not too much study, and a minimum 
of emotion and " romance," It is not possible 
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to prevent the young from reading works of ima- 
gination, but nothing can be more injurious to the 
mind of a self-conscious girl than the intellectual 
food for which she usually evinces the largest 
appetite. Books of fiction abounding in word- 
pictures of love-making, and describing or por- 
traying the passions under a flimsy disguise, are 
the bane of female youth. The like is true of 
plays and theatrical performances. Ballets and 
vulgar exhibitions do less mischief to an unso- 
phisticated mind than the suggestive and emo- 
tional productions which popular taste not only 
tolerates but applauds. 

As the period progresses, the traits and cha- 
racteristics of womanhood become more appa- 
rent in the girl-youth. Her form develops and 
she puts on the peculiarities of gait and of 
movement proper to her sex. If parents are 
prudent, it will not be until late in her novitiate 
as a woman the girl assumes the adult garb of 
her sex. Premature adoption of the dress and 
manners of mature life cannot be too strongly or 
repeatedly condemned. Precocity in clothes and 
habits is silly in a boy, it is perilous for a girl, both 
on account of the effect produced on her own mind 
directly, and the treatment she receives from 

H 
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others. When the proper time comes, the effect 
of a becoming attire is beneficial, if the induction 
to womanly ways has not been anticipated by 
folly or caprice. 

Now arises the great practical question: What 
ought to be the ruling thought and purpose of 
advanced girl-womanhood } Marriage is the ob- 
ject most parents and daughters set before them : 
Is this the best and most worthy aim } If the 
reader will let me vary the form of expression 
and say married life instead of marriage, I will 
answer unhesitatingly — it is. I have no sympa- 
thy with the strong-minded womanism of the 
day ; it is unnatural and ignoble, and it will sooner 
or later infallibly destroy the respect in which 
woman is held by man, and undermine the feel- 
ing which gives her a claim to his protection. 

It is not, however, worth while to waste words 
on the movement ; it is a craze and will die out. 
The natural and legitimate object of female life 
is to share the lot of man, and be his " helpmeet.** 
No description has yet been found to surpass 
that employed in Holy Writ for fitness and 
fulness of import and clearness of purpose. It 
is not to the incident of marriage, but to the life 
beyond, the attention of girls should be directed. 
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Household duties, the pleasures and obligations 
of domestic authority and influence, the oppor- 
tunities and work of home life with its associations, 
constitute the future upon which the energies of 
the female mind need to be concentrated, and 
wherein they will find both pleasure and rest. 

It is so much the fashion to look with con- 
tempt on the house, the family, and home, and 
to seek occupation and happiness in other di- 
rections, that while I write these sentences it is 
easy to forecast the severity or contempt with 
which they will be treated. Truth is, however, 
greater than any mere caprice of opinion, and 
I am convinced the time will come when it 
will once more be discovered that the natural 
sphere of female influence is home, and that 
for the true woman there is no place of safety 
or contentment beyond its limits. If mothers 
really desire the happiness and physical, mental, 
and moral health of their daughters, they will 
make the domestic future the keynote of their 
culture and discipline. 

The physical training of girls in the later years 
of youth should consist chiefly in the perfor- 
mance of womanly exercises. A word of caution 
as to the general character of these occupations 
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may not be out of place here. It is important 
that, both as to the amount and the character of 
the exertion made by girls during the critical 
period of youth, anything which might tend to 
strain the body or to irritate the internal organs 
unduly should be avoided or used in great mo- 
deration. There can be no question but that 
many of the most formidable troubles of adult 
life have their origin in the prolonged standing, 
the kneeling, and some of the gymnastic exer- 
cises to which girls are subjected, or in which 
they are. allowed to engage, during youth. 
There can be no difficulty in deciding whether a 
particular occupation or pursuit is likely to be 
hurtful, if parents will take the pains to obtain 
such a general notion of the human form as may 
be gathered in a few moments' serious thought. 

The trunk of the body contains all the heavy 
organs (except the brain), and the weight of 
these has to be supported by the bony, shell-like 
cavity between the hips [the pelvis]. It is true 
that a shelf-like muscle [the diaphragm] stretches 
across the hollow of the trunk on the level of the 
waist, and the lungs and heart are in the space 
above ; but the shelf is elastic, and every time 
the breath is drawn in the diaphragm contracts 
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and forces down the organs, so that they have a 
perpetual tendency to bear heavily on the pelvis. 
This, owing to the large natural outlets which 
exist below, is equivalent to a constant tendency 
to extrude the organs of the abdomen ; and if 
no worse harm is done by straining, the liga- 
ments supporting them may be stretched, and 
weakness or chronic disease ensue. 

Nature made the female chest peculiarly ex- 
pansive, so that there should not under any 
circumstances be an undue pressure downwards 
in ordinary breathing; but art has interposed, 
and with corsets and tight-lacing th*s measure 
of protection has been rendered nugatory. 
Women prefer mechanically induced defor- 
mity and disease to the figure Nature designed, 
but which Fashion, in her higher wisdom, dislikes 
and undertakes to improve. Enough has been 
said to inform those who really desire know- 
ledge, and to convince all who are open to 
conviction, of the truth in regard to the preju- 
dicial effects produced by the use of stays and 
tight-lacing. It is needless to multiply proofs of 
the mischief wrought by these and other equally 
monstrous devices, by which Fashion defies Na- 
ture and pours contempt on common-sense. I 
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only refer to the subject, to point out that a 
reasonable consideration of the anatomy of the 
human body, will show how certain forms of 
activity and occupations which are just now in 
high favour must needs be inexpedient for the 
growing girl. If I am not greatly mistaken, it 
will be found that many of the exercises pro- 
vided for the young, are wholly unsuitable, and 
can scarcely fail to injure. What, for instance, 
can be more injurious to girls than the posture 
of body and the long standing involved in 
croquet } or to boys than the use of the bicycle } 
An honest game of ball, such as lawn tennis for 
girls, and cricket for boys, or horse exercise, 
and the sports of running, leaping, and climbing 
properly conducted, are incomparably better than 
the weak, purposeless, and wearing pastimes in 
which it is the fashion of the day to engage. 
Croquet has, I believe, to answer for many 
serious cases of weakness in young women ; and 
bicycling is certainly chargeable with the ruin of 
many manly forms, not merely by " accident," 
but by the shaking received through the spine, 
and the injury done to the lower centres of the 
spiral cord. Skipping is an admirable exercise 
for youth of both sex, and neither unwomanly 
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nor unmanly. Dancing, of the natural and de- 
corous sort, in moderation is also useful. 

The sum of the conclusions at which the pa- 
tient and unprejudiced truth-seeker must, I think, 
arrive, is that to ensure success in the care and 
culture of female youth it is, above all things, 
necessary to fulfil the simplest and most obvious 
of the suggestions of Nature. The moment 
the mode of life becomes artificial, and nearly 
always when it essays to be " advanced " and 
" scientific," it errs. It is thus with every depart- 
ment of enterprise in which man is the actor, 
and the task he undertakes is a duty. Simple 
obedience to the law in Nature is the only safe 
course ; and, as we tell children, " obedience 
consists in doing what is bidden, in the way bid- 
den, and at the time bidden." Neither in the 
matter, method, nor in the order of life, can the 
trainer of youth disobey the great Mistress, or 
leave the path she has traced for her disciples, 
without encountering formidable difficulties, and 
incurring the risk of going astray. 
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Habit as a Regenerator. 

GREAT deal has been written and 
said — much to the purpose — on the 
demoraHzing effects of bad habits ; 
but comparatively little notice has 
been taken of the constructive and, in that sense, 
possibly r^enerating influence of good habits. 
It is a common observation that any act or feel- 
ing which has become a matter of habit is, as 
it were, incorporated with the nature. We call it 
"second nature." 

The explanation of this fact, for such it is, 
would seem to be that the oi^anism by use 
or action becomes physically adapted, or we 
may say disposed, to act in the same way and 
receive similar impressions under like condi- 
tions ; and each repetition of an act or feeling adds 
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to the likelihood of its being repeated, by increas- 
ing the fitness of the arrangements and apparatus 
or force for the performance or experience. We 
know how by compelling the tendril of a creeping 
plant in a particular direction, it after a time 
inclines to grow as the force applied has directed 
it. It is not only that the force of circumstances 
constrains compliance, it gives a bias to the con- 
structive motive of growth — if I may use a vague 
expression — so that after the restraint is removed, 
the line imposed upon development is pursued. 
This is an inadequate illustration of what takes 
place in the human organism when a habit is 
formed. The brain, the nervous system gene- 
rally, and the dependent parts of the apparatus 
of existence, are educated by habit so that they 
become conformed to the law imposed upon 
them. This is the principle of natural develop- 
ment, and it may be intelligently applied to the 
purposes of mental and physical culture in youth. 
It is little use struggling, or urging the young 
to fight, against inclinations. How often does it 
happen that a bad habit is actually cured } Who 
by dint of hard tugging or bending can dis- 
entangle the gnarled stem of the oak, even while 
it is still a sapling } If success seems, now and 
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again, to be achieved in "breaking off" bad 
habits, the organism is lacerated and the strength 
spent painfully for that which is not an orderly 
mode of life, and the conquest adds little to the 
stock of happiness. The true policy of reform in 
regard to bad habits is to leave them alone, and 
to concentrate effort on an entirely new task — 
namely, the creation of good habits which, acting 
independently on the character, shall supplant the 
old, without, as it were, actively thwarting them. 
Many a youth has been cured of untoward 
habits of idleness, such as lying in bed, of untidi- 
ness, untruthfulness, and vice, by giving a fresh 
bias to life and creating a new interest. Remon- 
strance and entreaties have failed, good resolutions 
have broken down, the moral force of will has 
not been strong enough to overcome the bad 
inclination, but some novel attraction or newly 
stirred motive has almost instantly produced 
the reform desired. Nor is this all : the old habits 
have become actually distasteful, so that after 
the new motive has ceased to influence the con- 
duct, there has been no return to the previous 
customs of life. What has happened, is that 
the new act or feeling has operated reflexly on 
the organism so as to produce a physical con- 
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formity to the altered practice or, in other words, 
to construct a physical basis for the new habit. 

By forming good habits in and for youth, it is 
possible to react on the minds and bodies of the 
young, so as to give both an improved develop- 
ment, and render them better fitted for, and there- 
fore more likely to produce, good customs of life 
than bad ones. There is, however, one condition of 
success in this endeavour which is too often over- 
looked, the two parts of the nature must be influ- 
enced so as to combine their energies in the new li ne 
of action and sympathy ; else the reform will be 
one of simple restraint instead of growth, and there 
can be no regeneration of the organism. If a 
child is to be trained in the way he should go so 
that when he is old he will not depart from it, 
his mind must be bent in the direction of im- 
provement, and this can only be accomplished 
by setting an object of hope, an incentive to 
exertion before it, one that will stir the heart 
and influence the emotional nature. The lure 
must be neither a bait nor a reward, lest having 
detected the nature of the attraction or sefeured 
the prize, the mind should rebound to its old bent. 
A solid and growing interest in right conduct — 
valued for its own sake — needs to be created. 
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The difficulty which is often found in discover- 
ing a sufficient incentive for youth, generally 
arises from awkwardness or lack of knowledge 
on the part of the parent Either there is a want 
of tact in dealing with the young, or the require- 
ments of the situation, as I have tried to explain 
them, are not understood. Take for example the 
endeavour to cure a habit of idleness. It is useless 
to drive a boy or girl to work. The task may be 
done, but there will be no heart in it, and the co- 
ercion will be resented. It is equally vain to 
procure exertion by a bribe^ because the effort 
is felt to be a sacrifice, and it will not be repeated 
without a like inducement. Little will be gained 
by inciting the child to act from love of its parent 
or teacher, as in that case also the toil is uncon- 
genial in itself; and although it may be endured 
by way of a tribute of affection, it is not the less 
irksome to one who loves idleness. The spirit of 
emulation is equally ineffectual as a reformer 
of indolence. There is only one sufficient influence 
which can create a new habit of industry capable 
of st5)planting the old habit of indolence, and that 
is the awakening of pleasure in ^oxVfor its own 
sake — not a mere reflected or ulterior satisfaction 
associated with the motive or recompense of labour. 
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Give a youth of either sex a sense of pleasure 
in exertion, and idleness will be cured. It will be 
said that this is appealing to selfish motives. It 
isy and rest assured there is no higher instinct 
or principle in the human heart to which an 
appeal can be made. It is the fashion to preach 
of ruling by love as better than governing by fear. 
I fail to see any difference in the two forms of in- 
fluence, except that the youth who responds to the 
suasive appeal to his affections is probably of a 
more clinging and associative nature than the 
one who can only be intimidated. I doubt whe- 
ther the heart is really better, although it may 
seem more congenial to the parent's nature, in 
the one case than in the other. We make a great 
mistake in condemning Selfishness. Self is the 
highest object of care of which man can take cog- 
nizance ; but it is the inner Self, made in the image 
of the Creator, and innately gifted with attributes 
of the Divine character, which should be the 
object of regard and self-seeking, not the little 
puny self, the image a time-serving Dictator has 
set up and which man so readily falls -down 
and worships.^ 

* See the paper on " Self," in ^^ Minds and Moods P 
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Principle, which rightly interpreted is another 
word for pleasure, is the only sufficient motive of 
conduct. Let a youth be taught to feel that there 
is pleasure in doing right and fulfilling the behests 
of a noble nature, and he will do right nobly. We 
hinder rather than help improvement by our pain- 
sparing and protective discipline, and complicated 
educationary system of arbitrary penalties and re- 
wards. If instead of commanding their children 
and seeking to control their conduct by fear, or 
to constrain it by love, parents would strive to 
teach by example and allow youth to learn by 
experience^ in circumstances carefully adapted to 
their welfare, there would be incomparably greater 
happiness in the world, a higher tone of virtue 
would prevail, and there would be less sorrow and 
disappointment. Moreover, the effect of conduct 
formed on principle for pleasure's sake, and en- 
gaging the energies of body and mind, would react 
on the organism of thought and activity, so as 
to effect a regenerative reconstruction, and to 
produce an adaptability of development whereby 
virtue would become increasingly natural and 
vice alien to the character, and distasteful. 

If any one asks how is all this theory to be 
reduced to practice, I reply, by a systematic 
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endeavour to influence the young through their 
surroundings. The idle boy or girl should be 
placed in the midst of industrious associates 
who are happy in their work. He should not be 
hounded on to exertion, but treated as a being 
to be commiserated, because he cannot enjoy 
the pleasure tasted by those around him. An 
untruthful child should be treated with studious 
frankness, and quietly debarred from the plea- 
sures of confidence. A vicious youth should 
see virtue in others, not have precepts of mora- 
lity hurled at him in and out of season ; be- 
fore long he will recognize and come to value 
the joys of innocence, if those with whom he is 
associated are sincere in their happiness. Enor- 
mous mischief is done by making the Religion of 
common life an affair of gloom and long faces, 
melancholy Sabbath-keeping, and restraints asso- 
ciating the ideas of goodness and virtue with ;5elf- 
denial instead of freedom and joyousness. It is 
through the associations alone the character can 
be permanently influenced. As these are, so will 
it be, good or evil. If they are corrupting, it 
cannot fail to be corrupt. 
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Temper and Moodiness. 

Temper is a good word to denote the tension 
or resistance of character. We know what is 
meant by the temper of steel or the tension and 
elasticity of a bow. A corresponding quality 
appertains to the development of our physico- 
mental being. It is not necessary to repeat here 
what I have said elsewhere on this subject.^ Suf- 
fice it to point out that in dealing with the young 
it should be continually remembered that temper 
is "temperament," and when what is called an 
outbreak takes place, that it is a display of the 
inner nature, to which the surroundings and the 
method of training have to be adapted. 

It is quite useless to expect that the same 
treatment will prove equally successful with 
tempers of different degrees of tension. The 
qualities of resistance and impressibility, of steady 
persistence, and easy mobility, of strength, or 
irritability, require totally dissimilar modes of 
approach and bearing, if good is to be done. 
These qualities are themselves often the effect 
of disease or defective development, inherited or 

* "Tempers — Good and Bad," ^^ Common Mind-Troubles J* 
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acquired, and they need special measures for 
their remedy. It is indispensable to bear such 
facts in mind, and to make them the bases of a 
plan of education suited to the individual pecu- 
liarities. 

Moodiness — that is, fitfulness, with a certain 
tendency to the persistence of states of feeling — 
shows a tendency to dwell on impressions, or lin- 
ger in ways of thought, which augurs ill" for the 
health of mind. It is a fallacy to suppose the 
mind will grow out of this tendency. If it be 
not cured in youth, it may reappear in an in- 
curable form in mature life or in old age. A 
moody youth is never safe ; and even if he 
seems to have developed into a sound man, 
the demon lurks within him. This is one of the 
most significant temperaments with which the 
parent or tutor can have to deal, and it should 
be treated as morbid, which in fact it is. 

In adapting the policy of education to tem- 
perament, much may be learnt by a careful study 
of the history of parents and grand-parents. 
Changes the most unexpected and inexplicable 
will appear in a character if no notice has been 
taken of the hereditary bias by which it is 
swayed, whereas if the congenital tendency be re- 

I 
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cognized, many a phase of development may be 
anticipated and provided for, or prevented, by 
appropriate measures applied in time. What is 
called Phrenology throws little light on this 
question, although I am not prepared to say it 
is useless. Every system of close observation 
must produce some valuable results. 

It is more to the past than to the present that 
we must look for guiding light on the future of 
life. Both families, that of the father and that 
of the mother, need to be studied, and allow- 
ances made for the probability that the character 
of the young life will be a resultaot of the 
several forces acting in the two lines, modified 
by the individual peculiarities and the effect of 
the surroundings. The enigma will not be an 
easy one to solve, but the parent should not give 
up the task in despair. The formation of a ten- 
tative judgment is not nearly so difficult as it 
would at first sight appear to be. 

Appetites. 

Fastidious tastes and capricious appetites be- 
token either a bad condition of health, or a morbid 
state of the sensibilities. Parents make a serious 
mistake, of greater moment than immediately ap- 
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pears, when they do not check these vagaries of 
the child-nature, but the rather encourage them 
as evidences of fine feeling, or pamper them as 
symptoms of delicacy in early life. Peculiarities 
of this kind nearly always begin as whims and 
affectations, or they are adopted by way of 
imitation, or originate in pure wilfulness. One 
child will take an aversion to fat, simply because 
another does not like it, or in opposition to the 
expressed wish of its elders. Some of the des- 
pots of the nursery will not eat salt, but crave 
sugar. Others profess an aversion from par- 
ticular descriptions of meat, or will refuse animal 
food in every form, and prefer fruit and vege- 
tables. 

It is not good policy to give way to these 
likes and dislikes. Children should be trained 
to take what is given, as good for them, and the 
indulgence in preferences or aversions deferred 
until riper years. Not only are the tastes and 
appetites of the young often injurious to their 
well-being and vexatious, but the exercise of 
judgment, which a youthful mind is permitted 
to make in respect to its personal gratification, 
reacts disadvantageously on the faculty of self- 
control. The boy or girl who has been allowed 
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to grow up with a habit of thinking about 
preference in the matter of feeding, and of 
trying to please self in the small affairs of ap- 
petite, will afterwards long to minister to its 
pleasure by acts of greater moment and conse- 
quence. 

I am far from recommending those who have 
the care of the young to thwart their inclinations 
without reason. It would be difficult to condemn 
with too great severity the practice of imposing 
on children a regime of austere " self-denial." Life 
should be made as pleasant to young folk of 
both sexes as it can be without the sacrifice of 
principle in their management and the encou- 
ragement of rebellious inclinations ; but there 
is, probably, no part of the economy of human 
nature which it is necessary to hold more jea- 
lously in restraint than the lower system of appe- 
tites ; among which the love of eating and drink- 
ing — for the pleasure these acts are capable of 
giving — occupies a prominent and typical place. 

Self-control in respect to the animal propensi- 
ties generally is the primary condition of an 
orderly and moral life ; and " the pleasures of the 
table," even of such a simple sort as may be in- 
volved in this indulgence of capricious appetites 
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in childhood, are not of a nature to be cultivated 
before the mind is fully organized,^ and trained 
to the discipline of self, without entailing a cer- 
tain weakness of character, the weakness which 
always results from the presence of an element 
in the system of faculties, passions, and pro- 
pensities, which is perpetually striving for the 
gratification of its own immediate longings. 

In the growth, unfolding, and decadence of 
life, we find that appetites and inclinations, 
springing from the underlying brute nature, alter- 
nate in their development. Thus, in the child- 
state greediness and capricious desires in regard 
to food are the expressions of selfishness ; farther 
on the youth seeks pleasure in the gratification 
of other passions, which too often sway the whole 
nature, defy conscience, and dethrone the will ; 
later in life, when the robust animal instincts are 
palled by satiety or exhausted by dissipation, self 
reverts to the earlier appetites as a means of 
gratification, and age beguiles the tedium of a 
failing vitality with the " pleasures of the table," 
properly so called. This is a return to childish 
ways of self-indulgence. 

1 do not wish to lay undue stress on this sub- 
ject, but it is important to point out that by 
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encouraging the likes and dislikes of children in 
reference to food, parents are fostering the growth 
of a particularly troublesome part of the nature, 
as well as giving way to desires which maybe in- 
convenient and even injurious to the infant, and 
ruinous to the youth. The consideration I would 
press is that these appetites, unimportant as^ they 
may seem, are the representative passions of the 
lower animal nature, as that part of the being 
shows itself in the early stage of existence ; if 
they are not checked, other forms of passion will 
take their place, and when this happens, it will be 
too late to cultivate that habit of restraint with- 
out which no person can be either happy or safe. 
There is a crude idea floating in many minds, 
that a strong inclination for, or aversion from, a 
particular kind of food should be taken as an 
indication of nature as to its use. This notion 
needs to be exposed. That there are conditions 
and states of the system under which an appetite 
of instinct may be developed I do not deny, 
but these seldom obtain in childhood. The 
caprices of children are scarcely ever instinctive. 
They commonly take their rise from a sense of 
pleasure, and are pure longings for indulgence. 
Distinctly morbid appetites should be made the 
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subject of investigation by medical skill. It is 
often difficult to determine how far what is 
called an appetite is real, or imaginary, that is in 
some way associated with strange thoughts or 
particular sensations. For example, a love of 
vinegar and acid fruits may be a longing for the 
anin^l gratification produced }fj/ the thrill that 
passes through the body when the teeth are, as 
the saying is, '* set on edge." 

The seemingly unnatural tastes of what are 
called ''hysterical" girls — a fine name for a vulgar 
form of animalism — are nearly all traceable to 
the sense of pleasure elicited from remote parts of 
the system by the local action of the substance 
taken into the mouth. The young female who 
swallows chalk, note-paper, and other material, 
or who is filthy in her personal habits — as most 
children of both sexes are without the know- 
ledge of their parents — does not derive pleasure 
directly from the taste indulged, but remotely 
through the excitement set up in the organism 
elsewhere. This should be understood, and the 
practices of children carefully watched, that 
bestial propensities may not grow up unnoticed, 
to form germs of grave trouble in after life. It 
is a not uncommon error to attribute these strange 
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tastes to ''worms." That they are very often 
associated with the presence of parasites in the 
stomach or intestines is the fact, but what seems 
to be the cause is, I think, the effect. The eggs 
of worms are introduced into the mouth with the 
unclean things taken. This is a disagreeable 
subject, but it is^one in respect to which parents 
need to be informed. 

It would let a flood of light in upon the real 
origin of many diseases and disturbances if the 
veil could be drawn aside which hides the mystery 
of wickedness to which I believe the Apostle al- 
luded when he spoke of "chambering." It is im- 
possible to go further into this matter, but chil- 
dren and young persons should, never, I am con- 
vinced, be left long alone. It is not necessary, 
nor would it be wise, to worry them by direct 
interference with their inner life, but the duties 
of the day may be so arranged, and the domestic 
system so organized, that there shall be few wak- 
ing moments when the body is not active, and 
none when the mind is not healthily employed. 

Pleasures. 

It has been remarked that the lives of young 
folk should be made as pleasant as possible. 
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Pleasures are the birthright of youth, but they 
should for the most part be simple in themselves, 
and easily gratified ; they ought also to be imme- 
diate, that is to say, honest and open delights 
obtained directly from the means of enjoyment 
that meets the eye, not pleasures to be reserved 
for secret enjoyment, or remotely producing other 
sensations than those which seem to be asso- 
ciated with them. No inconsiderable part of the 
pleasure the young receive from reading excit- 
ing stories and debasing novels is of this secondary 
character. 

Nothing is more unreasonable than to make 
the fireside dreary and expect young folk to be 
contented at home. The evening ought to be 
the happiest part of the whole day ; the time of 
re-union, and communion of the minds which are 
placed together by Nature that they may be 
mutually useful and happy in their intercourse. 
Whether work in the study, science at a society 
meeting, business in the counting-house, devo- 
tion in a place of worship, or sensual gratification 
in the company of friends at a club, or in a box 
at opera or play, takes the father of a family 
frequently from home in the evening — he is out 
of the path of parental duty. 
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It is even in a higher sense the duty of the 
wife to make the family circle happy for husband 
and children. The home is woman's proper 
sphere. There she reigns supreme, and it dis- 
credits her power of government, and her queenly 
qualities, if her kingdom is unattractive. Incom- 
parably more rests with the mother than with 
the father in this matter ; but I have noticed 
the man's duty first, because this chiefly affects 
the boys, who are most likely to be restless, and 
seek to escape. 

Pastimes. 

Much of the pleasure enjoyed in youth is de- 
rived from pastimes. I do not speak of the 
games of early childhood. These are not very 
important The money and time spent in pro- 
viding pleasure for children — except the very 
dull — in the shape of toys, are generally vain in- 
vestments. Give a little child a few rags and a 
block of wood, and it will make itself a more 
pleasing doll than any you can buy, although 
the gaudy model may excite a warm passing 
interest, which gene;rally culminates when it is 
destroyed. A little later a knife and a stick, 
some twine, and perhaps a lump of lead, will 
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make a boy happy ; while a girl will be content 
with a few odds and ends of coloured fabrics for 
dresses, and the wherewithal to compose them 
into fashionable shapes. 

The pastimes of youth have not improved in 
recent years, and it would be well to revert to 
the ways of old times. No private house in 
which a large family is resident ought to be with- 
out its billiard-room and full-size table. This 
is peculiarly one of the best and most improv- 
ing of evening amusements for those who do 
not care to read ; but it should be carried 
into effect without the accompaniment of exces- 
sive smoking, strong drinks, and an over-heated 
atmosphere. I have not a word to say against 
a little tobacco for elderly youths. The fragrant 
weed has done nothing to cause it to be tabooed 
in society, nor is there anything to be urged 
against stimulants, in their proper place, and 
for proper uses ; but alcoholic drinks should 
never be employed to quench thirsty and it is un- 
wise to trust to the soothing effect of tobacco for 
a steady stroke. 

The principles which ought to guide parents in 
the selection of pastimes for youth will be ob- 
vious from what has been said, with this warning 
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that health must be considered, and not less 
health of the mind than health of the body. 
This is why crazes and prejudices with respect 
to pleasure are mischievous in the family. The 
home where teetotalism, anti-tobaccoism, vege- 
tarianism, Sabbatarianism, puritanism, or fana- 
tical objection to charades, to cards, and even 
to billiards prevail, cannot be really congenial 
to youth, and is at best endured rather than 
enjoyed by the young. 

Rewards and Punishments. 

It is, I think, doubtful whether the system of 
" encouragement" by rewards for exemplary con- 
duct is a healthy way of fostering goodness in 
the mind of youth. Better let it be once for all 
understood that virtue is its own best reward — 
because it brings a sense of comfort to the con- 
sciousness. Work and self-denial, for the sake of 
a bribe, draw out the worst and lowest principles 
of greediness and self-seeking. Punishment is 
an appeal to the sense of fear through the feeling 
of pain. I have no sympathy with the outcry 
against corporal chastisement. Judiciously em- 
ployed, the rod is an agent of discipline incom- 
parably better fitted to attain its object than any 
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substitute which has yet been proposed. Keep- 
ing children in the dark or alone is a cruel and 
short-sighted device ; depriving them of their 
customary food is perilous to health. Boxing 
the ears is dangerous. The cane, temperately 
used, and after the manner of our predecessors 
in the work of education, on a part of the body 
which cannot be injured by the chastisement ad- 
ministered, is, I am convinced, the natural and 
proper mode of punishment. When boys and 
girls grow too old to be " birched," I think they 
should be disciplined by experience. That is to 
say, when a youth of either sex does wrong wil- 
fully, the parent should either by some appro- 
priate disappointment, or, in the case of girls par- 
ticularly, by imposing a relatively degrading de- 
scription of dress, cause it to be felt that obedi- 
ence and entire truthfulness alone entitle the 
young to respect, confidence, and the kindly 
thought of those above and around them. I will 
not dwell longer on this subject, but it is one 
which could not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 

Study and Pursuits. 

Overmuch mind-work is not safe for the young. 
Education should be understood to consist rather 
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in the development of faculties of knowledge 
than the heaping together of information. Book- 
learning will be easy to acquire if the powers of 
intellect are nurtured by moderate exercise while 
the mind is maturing. Children lose their strength 
by wasting it in efforts of memory when it ought 
to be devoted to the training of mind-powers. 
Just enough study to cultivate the mental facul- 
ties is all that ought to be permitted to trouble 
the season of early youth ; and later on, the 
time spent in study should be very brief, and 
the mind wliolly freed from the burden of men- 
tal work in the intervals of labour. Morning is 
the time for study, when the strength is as yet 
unexhausted ; the afternoon should be given to 
physical exercise, the evenings to quiet pleasure. 
Girls are over-educated in these mad days, and 
it would be well if some apostle of common-sense 
could rouse the world from its dream of " compe- 
titive examinations," the *' elevation of woman ; " 
and oth^r vain and mischievous imaginings which 
threaten to end in a nightmare of disappoint- 
ment. I know well that what I am saying will 
be unpopular now, but some writer who comes 
after me will succeed in making the remonstrance 
effectual That the time will arrive, and that 
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it is not far distant, when the education move- 
ment will be found to have been a curse to this 
country instead of a blessing, I am persuaded. 
The proofs that more harm than good is being 
done by a feverish effort to "educate" the youth 
of England, are many and distressing. Minds are 
being ruined, and bodily strength wasted in the 
pursuit of a bubble object. We shall have to try 
back in the enterprise, and then it will be found 
that what are called high attainments do not 
necessarily imply great powers. The youths of 
half a century ago were better trained and fur- 
nished for the struggle of life than the young 
people of to-day ; and this is due to the fact 
that it was the fashion of that time to cultivate 
the mind by intellectual exercises, selected and 
applied for their developing effect on the facul- 
ties; whereas now the sole aim is to load the 
memory with a burden too vast for any healthy 
brain to bear. 

The path marked out for a man will, of course, 
determine his mode of equipment ; but the 
bases of a sound general training must underlie 
every rational education. Then comes the ques- 
tion of a pursuit or occupation. The golden 
rule in solving this problem is to select a course 
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which may be reasonably expected to lead to 
success. I do not think it is necessary or de- 
sirable that a youth should be put to the 
business or vocation for which he has the 
strongest fancy. A thoroughly distasteful task 
should not be thrust on any young person, but 
it is possible that a certain amount of self- 
sacrifice in this matter at the outset of life will 
be no bad preparation for its long and difficult 
duties. Moreover, the liking or the disliking of 
youth for a vocation is apt to be illusory, and, 
therefore, misguiding. The parent cannot sur- 
render his judgment to the whim of his child, 
and it is well if the son's business in life is 
assumed rather as a duty than in a spirit of self- 
gratification. 

There must be pleasure in work, but that may 
be found in the fact of enterprise as readily as 
in the congenial character of the task under- 
taken. For girls, as for boys, there should be a 
means of self-support provided by proper train- 
ing. It is most undesirable that a young female 
should be left without any alternative but mar- 
riage or dependence on relatives. Every girl 
should be taught a trade or inducted to an 
occupation by which she may earn a livelihood, 
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There is no lack of employment for women ; but 
one occupation is pre-eminently womanly, that 
IS the business of making a home. To this work 
young women ought to be carefully trained, and 
whatever their station in life may be, they should 
be taught to feel that the share of life's burden 
allotted to them is neither unworthy nor ignoble. 
Let girls be educated to work with the needle, 
to keep house, and to throw over that most sacred 
of all temples, home^ the grace that charms, and 
the pleasure that purifies the heart, and inspires 
it with a true love for the happiness that springs 
from duty and right. The care and culture of 
youth is a great mission, but it is one which 
Nature has provided man with the instincts and 
the power to fulfil. 



THE END. 
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attractive for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. By Mrs, 
Lankester. With 108 Coloured Figures by J. E. Sowerby. 
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Seventh Edition, 8vo, sewed, 6d, 

London Catalogue of British Plants. 

Published under the direction of the London Botanical Ex- 
change Club, adapted for marking Desiderata in Exchanges 
of Specimens ; and for a Guide to Collectors, by showing 
the rarity or frequency of the several Species. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

At Home in the Wilderness : 

What to Do there and How to do it. A Handbook for 
Travellers and Emigrants. By J. Keast Lord. With nume- 
rous Illustrations of necessary Baggage, Tents, Tools, &c. &c. 

i8mo, cloth boards, \s, 

MangnalVs Historical and Miscellaneous 

QUESTIONS. New Edition, carefully revised and brought 
up to the Present Time. Well printed and strongly bound, 

Fourth Thousand, small Svo, cloth, is. 

Good Condition. 

A Guide to Athletic Training, for Amateurs and Profes- 
sionals. By C. J. MiCHOD, late Secretary of the London 
Athletic Club. 

Forty- two vols., fcap. Svo, cloth, gilt tops, £^ 9^. 

The Naturalist's Library. 

Edited by Sir William Jardine, F.L.S., F.R.S. Con- 
taining numerous Portraits and Memoirs of Eminent Natura- 
lists. Illustrated with 1,300 Coloured Plates. 

This important Series comprises — Birds, 15 vols. : British 
Birds, 4 vols. ; Sun Birds, Humming Birds, 3 vols. ; Game 
Birds, Pigeons, Parrots, Birds of Western Africa, 2 vols.; Fly- 
Catchers, Pheasants, and Peacocks, &c. Animals, 14 vols. : 
Introduction, Lions and Tigers, British Quadrupeds, Dogs, 
2 vols.; Horses, Ruminating Animals, 2 vols.; Elephants, Mar- 
supialia, Seals, Whales, Monkeys, and Man. Insects, 7 vols. : 
Introduction to Entomology, British Butterflies and Moths, 2 
vols.; Foreign Butterflies and Moths, 2 vols.; Beetles, Bees. 
Fishes, 6 vols. : Introduction and Foreign Fishes, British Fishes, 
2 vols. ; Perch Family, Fishes of Guiana, 2 vols. 

Single volumes may be had, price 4^. dd, each. 
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Fcap. 8vO| cloth, 2j. 6^. 

The Collector's Handy-book ofAlgce, Diatoms, 

DESMIDS, FUNGI, LICHENS, MOSSES, &-€. With 
Instructions for their Preparation, and for the Formation of 
an Herbarium. By Johann Nave. Translated and Edited 
by Rev. W. W. Spicer, M.A. Illustrated with 114 Wood- 
cuts. 

Super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 25J. 

British Butter/lies and Moths, 

An Illustrated Natural History of. With Life-size Figures 
from Nature of each Species, and of the more striking varie- 
ties ; also full descriptions of both the Perfect Insect and the 
Caterpillar, together with Dates of Appearance and Loca- 
lities where found. By Edward Newman, F.Z.S. Wood- 
cuts. 

« The above are published separately — Butterflies, 7^. 6^/.; 
Moths, 2ar. 

Fcap. folio, cloth, 12s, 

The Landscape Gardiner : 

A Practical Guide to the La)ring-out, Planting, and Arrange- 
ment of Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open Spaces, 
from a Quarter of an Acre to Four Acres. For the use of 
Practical Gardeners, Amateurs, Architects, and Builders. 
By Joseph Newton, F. R. H. S. With 24 Plans. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. dd. 

Notes on Collecting and Preserving Natural 

HISTORY OBJECTS, Edited by J. E.Taylor, F.L.S., 
F.G.S., Editor of "Science Gossip." With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Contents : — Geological Specimens, by the Editor — Bones, 
byE. F. Elwin— Birds* Eggs, by T. Southwell, F.Z.S.—But- 
terflies, by Dr. Knaggs— Beetles, byE. C. Rye, F.Z.S.— Hy- 
menoptera, by J. B. Bridgeman — Fresh-water Shells, by Prof. 
Ralph Tate, F.G.S.— Flowering Plants, by James Britten, F.L.S. 
— Trees and Shrubs, by Prof. Buckman, F.G.S. — Mosses, by 
Dr. Braithwaite, F.L.S.— Fungi, by W. G. Smith, F.L.S.— 
Lichens, by Rev. J. Crombie — Seaweeds, by W. Grattann. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 

Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women: 

A Handbook of Female Education, chiefly designed for the 
use of Persons of the Upper Middle Class. With a Chapter 
on the Higher Employment of Women. By Charles E, 
Pascoe. 

Cro^Ti 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6^/. 

The Principal Professions, 

A Practical Handbook to. Compiled from Authentic 
Sources, and based on the most recent Regulations concern- 
ing admission to the Navy, Army, and Civil Services (Home 
and Indian), the Legal and Medical Professions, the Pro- 
fessions of a Civil Engineer, Architect, and Artist, and the 
Mercantile Marine. By Charles E. Pascoe. 

Parts I., II., 4to, sewed, price 36^. 

The Herefordshire Pomona. 

Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the 
most esteemed kinds of Apples and Pears of Great Britain. 
Edited by Robert Hogg, LL.D., F.L.S. To be'completed 
in Six Parts, 4to. Part I., Illustrated with 22 Coloured 
Figures and numerous Woodcuts, price 15J. Part II., Illus- 
trated with 41 Coloured Figures and numerous Woodcuts, 
price 2 1 J. 

Published Quarterly, price 25, 6</. 

Popular Science Review, 

A Quarterly Summary of Scientific Progress, and Miscellany 
of Entertaining and Instructive Articles on Scientific Sub- 
jects, by the best writers of the day. Second Series, edited 
by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S., F.G.S. With high-class Illus- 
trations by first-rate Artists. The First Series, edited by 
Dr. Henry Lawson, F.R.M.S., is complete in 15 volumes, 
fully Illustrated. Price in Parts, £^ I2J. dd. ; in cloth gilt, 
£9 2J.; in half-morocco, extra, ;fii 8j. Second Series, 
Vols. I and 2, in Numbers, £1 ; in cloth gilt, £1 4s.; in 
half-morocco, extra, ;£'i 12s, 

l 
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Tenth Thousand, demy 4(0, boards, 5^. 

Half 'hours with the Stars : 

A Plain and Easy Guide to the knowledge of the Constella- 
tions ; showing, in 12 Maps, the position of the principal 
Star-groups night after night throughout the Year. With 
Introduction and a separate Explanation of each Map. By 
Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 

Fifth Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2j. dd. 

Half-hours with the Telescope : 

A Popular Guide to the Use of the Telescope as a Means of 
Amusement and Instruction. By Richard A. Proctor, 
B.A., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 

Demy 8vo, 5j. 

Botanical Labels. 

For Labelling Herbaria, adapted to the names in the London 
Catalogue of Plants and the Manuals of Professor Babington 
and Dr. Hooker, with Extra Labels for all New Species 
and Varieties. By John E. Robson. In all, 3,576 Labels, 
with Index. 

32mo, cloth, ij. 

First Help in Accidents : 

Being a Surgical Guide in the absence, or before the arrival, 
of Medical Assistance, for the use of the Public. By Charles 
H. SCHAIBLE, M.D., Ph.D. Fully Illustrated. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, \os, 6d» 

The Principles of Scientific Botany ; or, 

BOTANY AS AN INDUCTIVE SCIENCE, By 
J. M. SCHLEIDEN, M.D. Translated by Dr. Lankester. 
Numerous Woodcuts, and Six Steel Plates. 

Atlas of the Diatomacece. 

By Adolph Schmidt, assisted by Grundler, Grunow, 
Janech, &c. This magnificent work consists of Photo- 
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graphic Reproductions of the various forms of Diatomaceae, 
on Folio Plates, with description (in German). Price to 
Subscribers, for 12 Parts, payable in advance, ;£'3 I2J. To 
be completed in about 25 Parts. (Sixteen parts are now 
ready.) 

Monthly, 4^.; Annual Subscription, 5j. (including postage.) 

Science Gossip, 

A Medium of Interchange and Gossip for Students and 
Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., 
F.G.S., &c. Published Monthly, with numerous Illustra- 
tions. Price Fourpence, or by post Fivepence. 14 Volumes 
published, price 5j. each. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 

Electric Lighting and its Practical Applica- 

TION, With Results from existing Examples. By J. N. 
Shoolbred, Memb. Inst, C.E. Numerous Illustrations. 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, qj. 

Waste Products and Undeveloped Substances : 

A Synopsis of Progress made in their Economic Utilization 
during the last Quarter of a Century at Home and Abroad. 

By P. L. SiMMONDS. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Science and Commerce : 

Their Influence on our Manufactures. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 7x. 6</. 

Ferns y British and Foreign : 

The History, Organography, Classification, and Examina- 
tion of the Species of Garden Ferns, with a Treatise on their 
Cultivation, and Directions showing which are the best 
adapted for the Hothouse, Greenhouse, Open Air Fernery, 
or Wardian Case. With an Index of Genera, Species, and 
Synonyms. By J. Smith, A.L.S. Fourth Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged, with New Figures, &c. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Bible Plants : Their History. , 

With a Review of the Opinions of Various Writers regarding 
their Identification. By J. Smith, A.L.S. Illustrated with 
lo Lithographic Plates by W. H. Fitch, F.L.S. 

With descriptive letterpress, 6s, 

Mushrooms and Toadstools : 

How to Distinguish easily the difference between Edible and 
Poisonous Fungi. By Worthington Smith, F.L.S. 
Two large Sheets, containing Figures of 29 Edible and 31 
Poisonous Species. Drawn the natural size, and Coloured 
from Living Specimens. Also to be had on canvas, in cloth 
case for pocket, \os, 6d.; on canvas, on rollers, and var- 
nished, I or. 6d, The letterpress may be had separately, 
with key-plates of figures, i j. 

Complete in 11 vols., imp. 8vo, cloth, ;£'22 Ss. 

English Botany, 

Containing a Description and Life-size Drawing of every 
British Plant. By J. Sowerby. Edited and brought up to 
the present Standard of Scientific Knowledge, by T. Bos- 
well Syme, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. With Popular Descriptions 
of the Uses, History, and Traditions of each Plant, by 
Mrs. Lankester. Half-morocco, ;f 24 I2J.; whole morocco. 

Eighth Thousand, royal 32mo, cloth, is. 

The Smokers Guide, Philosopher, and Friend. 

What to Smoke— What to Smoke With— and the whole 
" What's What " of Tobacco, Historical, Botanical, Manu- 
factural, Anecdotal, Social, Medical, &c. By*A. Stein- 
metz. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2J. 6</. 

Old Bones; or, Notes for Young Naturalists. 

With References to the Tjrpical Specimens of the British 
Museum. By the Rev. W. S. Symonds. Second Edition, 
much improved and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations. 
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Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ys, 6d. 

Flowers: Their Origiuy Shapes , Perfumes y 

AND COLOURS, By J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Illustrated with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 
Woodcuts. 

Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, \s. 

Half-hours in the Green Lanes. 

A 3ook for a Country Stroll. By J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., 
F.G.S. Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts, 

Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 4J. 

Half hours at the Sea-Side ; or. Recreations 

WITH MARINE OBJECTS, By J. E. Taylor, 
F. L. S. , F. G. S. Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. 

Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 4r. (yd. 

Geological Stories : 

A Series of Autobiographies in Chronological Order. By 
J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S. Numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

The Aquarium : Its Inhabitants, Structure, 

AND MANAGEMENT, By J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., 
F. G. S. With 238 Woodcuts. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2J. 6^. 

A Method of Teaching Plain Needlework 

IN SCHOOLS, By M. E. Trotter. Illustrated with 
Diagrams and Samplers. New Edition, revised and arranged 
according to Standards. 
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Six Parts, 4to, price is, each. 

Science made Easy. 

A Connected and Progressive Course of Ten Familiar Lec- 
tures. By Thomas Twining, F.S. A. 

Contents : — Part I. : Introduction, explaining the purpose of 
the present Course, and its use in Schools, or for Home Study. — 
Part II.: Lecture I., The First Elements of Mechanical Physics; 
Lecture II., Mechanical Physics [continued), — Part III.: Lec- 
ture III., Mechanical Physics {continued) \ Lecture IV.: Chemi- 
cal Physics. — Part IV.: Lecture V., Inorganic Chemistry ; Lec- 
ture VI., Organic Chemistry. — Part V.: Lecture VII., Outlines 
of the Mineral and Vegetable Kingdoms; Lecture VIII., Out- 
lines of the Animal Kingdom. — Part VI. : Lecture IX., Human 
Ph3rsiology, with Outlines of Anatomy; Lecture X., Human 
Physiology [concluded), 

A Series of Diagrams illustrating the above has been published, 
a list of which may be had on application. The price of a Com- 

Elete Set of Diagrams is^f 3 ; the cost of the separate sheets varies 
om dd, to 4r. 

" For their perspicuity, cheapness, and usefulness, we heartily 
commend this course of Lectures to all primary schools and to 
very many populous localities where it is desired by influential 
residents to impart pleasing and instructive information free from 
high-class scientific phraseology." — Journal of Applied Science, 

Demy 8vo, is. 6d, 

Up the River from Westminster to Windsor. 

A Panorama in Pen and Ink. Illustrated with 81 Engrav- 
ings and a Map of the Thames. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2.s, 6d, 

Graceful Riding : 

A Pocket Manual for Equestrians. By S. C. Waite. 
Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Holidays in Home Counties. 

By E. Walford, M.A. Illustrated with numerous Wood- 
cuts. 
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Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5j. 

Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places. 

Notes of Home Tours. By E. Walford, M.A. Illus- 
trated with numerous Woodcuts. 

Contents :— Dorney and Bumham— Shanklin — Hadleigh — 
St. David's — Winchilsea — Sandwich — St. Osyth's Priory— Rich- 
borough Castle — Great Yarmouth — Old Moreton Hall — Cumnor 
— Ightham — Shoreham and Bramber — Beaulieu — Kenilworth — 
Tattershall Tower — Tower of Essex. 



32mo, cloth, is. 

The Shilling Peerage. 

By E. Walford, M.A. Containing an Alphabetical List 
of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch 
and Irish Peers, Addresses, &c. Published annually. 

32mo, cloth, IS, 

The Shilling Baronetage. 

By E. Walford, M.A. Containing an Alphabetical List 
of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, Short Biographical 
Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. Published 
annually. 

32mo, cloth, IX. 

The Shilling Knightage. 

By E. Walford, M.A. Containing an Alphabetical List 
of the Knights of the United Kingdom, Short Biographical 
Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. Published 
annually. 

32mo, cloth, \s. 

The Shilling House of Commons. 

By E. Walford, M.A. Containing a List of all the Mem- 
bers of the British Parliament, their Town and Country 
Addresses, &c. Published annually. 
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In I voL ro3ral 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5j. 

The Complete Peerage^ Baronetage^ Knight- 

AGE, AND HOUSE OF COMMONS. By E. Wal- 
FORD, M.A. Published annually. 

Wilson' s American Ornithology; or^ Natural 

HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF THE UNITED 
STATES; with the Contmuation by Prince Charles 
LuciAN Bonaparte, New and enlarged Edition, com- 
pleted by the insertion of above icx> Birds omitted in the 
original work, and by valuable Notes and Life of the Au- 
thor by Sir William Jardine. Three vols., large paper, 
demy 4to, with Portrait of Wilson, and 103 Plates, exhibit- 
ing nearly 400 Figures, carefully Coloured by hand, half- 
Roxburghe, £6 6s, 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers : 

Being some of the Chisel Marks of our Industrial and Scien- 
tific Progress. By Andrew Winter, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Third Edition, revised and corrected by Andrew Steinmetz. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

Curiosities of Civilization. 

Being Essays reprinted from the ''Quarterly" and "Edin- 
burgh Reviews." 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

Manual of the Historical Development of 

-«4 -^7'— Prehistoric, Ancient, Hebrew, Classic, Early Chris- 
tian. With special reference to Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, and Ornamentation. By G. G. Zerffi, Ph.D., 
F. R. S. Lf. 

Third Edition, crown Svo, sewed, \s. 

Spiritualism and Animal Magnetism. 

A Treatise on Spiritual Manifestations, &c. &c., in which it 
is shown that these can, by careful study, be traced to Natu- 
ral Causes. By G. G. Zerffi, Ph.D., F.R.S.L. 
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